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POLITICAL. In pursuance, at least, of the forms of the Constitu‘ion with the Indians, | which belong to my station, however humble my abilities to fulfil the 
i|but, as we well know, refused ty execute these ‘Treaties, and the Acts least of them. But. lo king back upon the progress of this question, 
ot Congresss consequent on them. I have also learnt, that he approved Inay we not proudly say, “ that truth is not only mughty, aud must pre- 
GOV. HAMILTON°S SPEECH, pol the recent Nullitication by Georgia of the citation of the Supreme |vail,” but that it : 


} 


At Charleston, on the Fourth of July, 1831. 





' 
' 
. 
The ]lth Regular Toast was as follows: | 
The Governor of the State of South Carolina—He was the first man | 
im South Carolina, who, on his public responsibility, recommended that | 
the sovereignty of the State should be imterposed tor the protection of 
her reserved nghts—he Aas the confideuce of the people, aud, whit is | 
eull better—he deserves it. 
When the enthusiastic and long-continued applause with which this 
Toast was received, had subsided, Goveruor Hamitton rose and ad- 


dressed the vast assembly as fullows : 


I thank you, fellow-citizens, most gratefully, for the sentiment 
with which you have honored me. However intie | way deserve the | 
complunent it contains, [ shall not shrink from the responsibility it ovvi- 
ously hxes. i do not come forward to apologize, orto make qualitica- | 
tions and exceptuions for a doctrine which | believe to be essential to the 
poliucal rights of a sovCreigu State in this Union, aud the civil freedom 
of its citizens. Itis altogether true, that, in October, 1&2-, im address- | 
ing my former and most highly valued constituents of Colleton, | did | 
express my undoubting convicuon in the validity, and abiding contidence 
in the etheacy, of nullification, as a peaceful and etiectual mode of re- | 
sisting, Within the limits of a State in this Confederacy, an act of usur- | 
pation on the part of the General Government. Did | find this doctrine 
in the Utopia of some visionary speculatist, in mere theory of govern- 
ment, or im the reverie of some revolutionary incendiary, Whose mis- 
chievous aim it may have been to have subverted those toundatious on 
which all just government must rest? No: Butsolemmnly, deliberately, 


declaratiens of two among the most patriotic and thoroughly devoted 
States, in this Confederacy, to the Umon. In the Resolutions of Vir- 
gimia and Kentucky, of 1798 and ‘YY, the last sustained by the au 
thority of that man who drew the Charter to that very Independence 
which was parchased with “ the blood of our fathers,” and which we 
have this day commemorated in a spirit which undemably proves that 
‘we know how to keep it holy.”’ 

When, therefore, Mr. Jetierson declared, through the Kentucky 
Resolutions, in 1793, that the goverument created by the compact o 


delegated to itseli—since that would have made its discretion, and not the 
Constitution,the measure of its powers, but that,in al! cases among parties 
having no common judge, each party bas an equal right to judge fur itself, 


as weil of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress :"’ and when 


Mr. Madison, im the Virginia Resolutions, of the same vear, afiirmed, | 


“that, in cause ot a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of pow- | (;overnment nsurps an authority for which it h: sno Warrant mhnas r tin 
ers not granted by the same compact, the States who are parties thereto, 


have the right, and are in duty bound, to rtcrpuse low areesting the pru- 


gress of the evil, and for maintaimiug, within their respective limits, the | 


authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them” —they athrmed, in 
todidem verins, what South Carolina means by Nulliteaton. ‘These 
Resolutions rest on the basis of the great truth, that each State, being 
sovereign over those powers it has not delegated to the General Govern- 
ment, “has the right, and is in duty bound,” to maintain * within her 
own limits, her own authorities, rights, and liberties.” It will be seen 


that Virginia fixes the very locus in quo, the very sphere in which nul- | 


lification is to be exercised. “ the respective limits of the State.” And 
yet we are gravely told, that she meant nothing but protest and 


strance, when she uttered the solemn declaration, that, in cases o! usur- 


ation, it was the right, and the States were in duty bound to interpose. | 
ad : ‘° | 
But jet Us suppose remonstrance and protest failed to have the etlect, | 


what, then, becomes of the right andthe duty ? The first, being a perfect 
right, because a sovereign right, and the last, a perfect obligation, because 
a moral duty; yet these, according to this version, are to rest for their 
assertion on the mere power of remonstrance and protest! ! [oes not the 
right of complaintbelong to the subjects of the grand Sultan? Yet our 
understandings are to be insulted with the avowal, that when the great 


Commonweaith of Virginia asserted her right to stop usurpation within | 


her own limits, she meant nothing but to say, provided remonstrance 
and protest could accomplish 1. 


I lay down the proposition broadly, that over all those powers which } tains the converse of this proposition, makes the States not the parties 
a State has not delegated to the Union, she is as sovereign as she was _ 


before the Unidif was formed, and that the 3d Resolution of the Virginia | unlimited submission.” 


Resolutions is a direct corollary from this important and highly conser- 
vative truth. Any other theory than this, makes the General Govern- 
ment an unlimited despotism of a popular majority—its federative cha- 


| Court. 


i 


i'we are bound to 


‘triumphed ; in all 


‘ever, in reply to some of the objecuons of our opponents. 


| party might 


. of i 
Union, * was not the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers | 


Constitutions, it is perfectly pardonabie in the General 


; 


| resort to a dissolution ofour Union, to civil war 
remon- | 


ft is true, that, mm this case, it was not the lazy, good-natured | 
South Carolina ox, but the proud Georgia bull which gored the Sa- 

preme Court, and, as loyal subjects, we are bound, ob yes, my friends, 
say, with that most impartial judge in Chsop, that 


} alters the although Seuth Carolina has | 


‘this, indeed widely case ;”’ 
to be unconstitutional ax the President and the State of Georgia have | 
iffirmed the Indiau Treaties to be sw. 

It is idle to contest this point. ‘There is no State im this Union which 
has felt neavily the pressure of Federal Legislation, m cases in which | 
she supposed tne Compact to be violated, that hus not, ia greater or less 
degree, nutiified the 


in all 


Acts of the General Government. of which she 
cases mm which the States were nght, thev have | 


ll cases, mm which they were wrong, they have—as thev 


complamed. 


| were bound to dsa—in the end, deferred to the powel of the Govern- 
iment of the Un: 


nm. The ease of Olmstead. in Pennsylvania. may be | 


cited in proof of the last, and the victory of Georgia, which I have just 


recited, in asserting her jurisdiction and sovereiguty over 
is eminentiy ilustrative of the first proposition. 
But, my fiends, I must stop with these dry 
unsuited to the occasion. They have been ci 
toast, in vindication of my own principles. 


her own soil, 


abstractions: thev are 
iwled out 


Let me say one word, how- 


by vour owu 


There is nothing, which has | 
puzzled our polit cal metaphvsicians so much, as to reconcile the obh- | 
gation of a State to a constitutional act of Congress, with the admitted 
fact that an unconstitutienal law is destitute of all authority or obliga- 
tion whatever. These propounded this 


since the cosmogonyv of Sanconiathon, 


gentlemen have riddle with a | 


;subulty which would do honor even to the ingenuity of that cele- 
and in language that admitted of no equivocution, announcedgn the | 3 


brated political doctor, in Swift's Royal Academy at Lagado, who pro- 
posed reconciling all the differences between parties in the State, by 
sawing off to an even measure, the oceiputs of the people, that each 
have an equal quantity of bram. I fear, 
operation performed, we shall not be able to realize the full force of that 
impracticable ub.quity which our oppone 

an Imposing soveuimnity, * that we cannot 
the same time.”” Heaven forbid that w 


i t - : 
until we have this 


fits have Propose d, with sach 


be am and owt of the Union at 


answer to the most pregnant and overwhelming category. 


| would wish to ask, in all possible seriousness, when the Genera! 

‘ .s 
re out of the Union 
{ he r 


rs tor the imtegeriy 


Canstitution of the Union, whether it is pot, itself, me 
thaw 
the 


a titate, 


; 
vy hte hs, bry alse: peace fui buterpasit on ¢ siWs, ang } 


usurpation ? Yet, with these stickie of written 
Crovernment to 


vet a flagrant treason in a State to nallifv 


ai acti 


uullify the Constitution, and 


the very act of usurpation by which the Consutution is annulled! Do 
we live in an emighted age—in a Confederacy of tree and independent | 


States, sovereign in every particular in which they have not delegated 
power, and yet compelled to bear such servile sophisms as these ’ 
Yes, we are indeed told we have the great nght of ' 
and blood, and that thes 
Thank God, my frends, it has not come to 


resistance, we may 
’ 
Oii 


are our onlv remedies. 
this. 


antiquity wanted, State Legislatnres of acknowledged authority and 
influence. the ce positories ot residuarv Tasses of sovereiciuty not a 


than the gr: 


at and the mestimable mght of a trialby jury. The fruits 


of our Revolution, in 1776, were not, that we purchased the rigit to 
rebel; this, indeed, would have beer¥ a poor and worthless boon ; 


bat that we obtained, as States, internal and domestic privileges and 


authorities appertaining to our State sovereignty, which, in a just ad- 
Ininistration of tl 


ifthe relative Federal and State jurisdiction, would utterly 


sd 
‘ 


| and iorey er supersede all necessity, in cases of disputed power, to ap peal 


to the ultimate rights of revolution. The degrading theory that main- 
to the compact, but subjects to it, and that, too, “on the principle of 
‘The Government of the United States was a 
trealy among sovereigns, 
When one of them, in its sove- 
did not delegate a specific power, 


racter is utterly destroyed, and the States have no other security for its | or that a power clearly delegated has been so perverted as to amount in 


reserved rights than an appeal to physical force. 

in a very early stage of the controversy, as to what interpretation Vir- 

ginia herself put on her own Resolutions, [ wrote to a distinguished 
politician of that State, whom I knew to be thoroughly informed on ev- 
ery public question which had arisen in the United States for the last 
forty years. He unequivocally assured me that the Carolina doctrines 
wore, according to hts understanding, the true version of those inmor- 
tal State papers, when they were first authenticated and alirmed ; and, 
in proof of it. he sent mean act of nullification, passed immediately 
afier the passage of the Resolutions of ’98, by the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, to protect a portion of her citizens from the penalties of the Sedi- 
won Laws, which | was instrumental in publishing in our own State, 
guring the last summer. Virginia did not stop there: immediately af- 
ter the Resolutions, and the Act in question, an extensive armory was 
provided by law, that she might be prepared to defend her citizens, if 
the General (i »vernment, in its madness or infatuation, should dare to 
violate her sovereignty and her soil. 

Pressed, as we are, to the wall, we have a right to sustain ourselves 
by high authority, wherever it is to be found. I have heard, from the 
most authentic sources, that however much our venerable President may 
eondemn South Carolina Nullifieation, he is in favor, in fact, of Nullifi- 
eation in the abstract, and sometimes in the concrete, too. For example, 
itis understood when the bill was before the House of Representatives, 
during the last session, to repeal the 25th section of the Judiciary Act, 
it was bonored by his favorable regards. The bill for this repeal, you 
know, provided, ‘ by act of Parliament,” in effect, for a standing wulli- 
fication, on the part of the States, of the Act of Congress. He also 
guatained, as I have learnt from equal good anthority, the Nullification 
by Georgia, not only of the Treaties made by the General Government, 


| fact to usurpation, it has every possible right to protect, by legislation, | 


~~ 
S 


its citizens from the evils of this usurpation. ‘The Government created 
by the compact, mast, in this exigency, as in the case of all sovercigns, 
either Consent to treat. or resort to the law of force, and declare public 
war against the Government, thus standing on the defensive. That 
man wust have studied our confederative system of government very 
inattentively, aud have been utterly regardless of the spirit of the age in 
which we live, and have been poorly admonished of the great events 
that are going on, on the other side of the water, not to know which 
alternative public opinion would compel the General Government to 
select. If he cannot see this, no logic of mine can remove the scales 
from his eyes. In one word, fellow-citizens, I believe, without the 
power of sovereign interposition on the part of a State nf&this Con- 
federacy, through the ordinary functions of its jadicature, which is 
nullification, we are utterly destitute of all peaceful means for the pro- 
tection of our reserved rights. We may use the bayonet, we are told, 
if we please, and those of us who are confiding enough, may find in 
the Supreme Court this palladiam. I will not condescend to argue 
this last alternative, which would be quite as great an insult to your 
understanding as it would be to your spirit. The great democracy 
of our country has decided this question forerer—this Court has ielt 
the rebuking force of public opinion, and, with a better instructed sa- 
gacity than its advocates, declines the jurisdiction. 

I feel, I trust, with a proper sense ef decorum, my official relation 
to the State, and that it does not become me, in this place, or at this 
time, to urge the adoption of the remedy, the abstract principle of 
which I have discussed, or to indicate any other which I may con- 

















sider adapted to the crisis. When the proper moment does arrive, 


I trust L shall not shrink from the greatest of those responsibilities 


e should aspire to the metaphy S]- | 


Although the subject matter was a govern- | 
iment, the parties were sovereigns. 
| reign capacity, solemnly affirms that it 


i velocity of light? 


| perty, but te 


ries ft 
; 


and t Mpioy Mens. A™M aicy 


itinv he may be born.” 


/much of the good gifis we receive ai his bonnteous hands. 


lele- | we have not their profound research and speculative refinement, that 
gated, and competent to the protection of their citizens by no other force 
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ee INT ey PO 





irel with our destiny 
‘lo prevent evch an appeal, we have what the confederacies of | 


i uv 


bas prevailed. Js not the great principle of self- 
preservalion and proleciwn to tie States of this Union, by the right of 
the peaceful interposition of their sovereignty, travelling almost with the 
Have not many ef those who onee considered it as a 
dangerous heresy, or were dazzied by it as a startling truth, become 
converts not only lo its Validity , but to its conservative and benign char- 


acter’ J]as sot the State of Seuth Carolina spoxen ID the most popu- 


jlar branch of her Legislature, in a language not te be mistakheu— 
‘= as, Sj— Nays. oi. 
{ might here conclude with this vindication of the South Carolin 


doctrines, however unworthy of the subrect itself. if some reflections 


idid not crowd on my wund with au repressil le interest and solemnity. 


f believe. inv friends, that the South ts sinking under a system of 
Injustice, suchas that uuder which no people ever suffered who had any 
thing ke our constitational right*and privileges. We come completely 
under that most just and philosophical definition of a colony, given by 
Mr. Grattan, * that a colony is a couutry governed not in reference to 
its own interests, but in reference to the interests of another country.”: 
He made this application to his own Ireland—may we net make it to eur 
own Carolina?) Are we not governed like Ireland, against the spirit as 
well as the letter of our Constitution, and by the votes, not of our Repre- 
sentatives, but by the votes of those who have a sectional interest op- 


posed to our own? It is true, we are told by a party among ourselves, 
that we labor under a most unbappy delusion; that, however uncon- 


stitutional and uijust the system of taxation and disbursements may be, 
on the part et the General Goverument, yet, after ail, we are not injured 
—no people, yet, staive in our streets—we have a plenty of bread, 


-and may yet resist all necessity of dressing our children in sheep-skins 


Yes, pot content with these consoling truths, they seize upon Cocker 
and Pike's arithmetic with a rabid avidity, and with a goodly show of 
huge sums, which might, like the celebrated revolving table of Laputa, 
for teachimg cluldren their alphabet—pardun my appealing again to the 
Dean of St. Patrick's—be hung on crancks and pivots, to turn which- 
ever Way is most convenient, for the trash is just as well wrong-end- 
foremost. 1am sorry, my friends, to have excited your mirth; I mean, 
if possible, to make impressions much more suited to the occasion, by 
asking you, with all the seriousness which the subject demands, if, im the 


face of the testumony of your own senses, it is necessary to inquire 


cal acuteness of Thomas Aquinas. It belongs t them. We wili re- | whether the Tariff, and the existing system of Federal dixbursements, 
sort, however, to no other oracle but common sense, to enable us to | have yet injared us? Are not the sources, and the rewards of industry 
cross this prodigious pons asinorui. We then s iv, ¥ are im the crying up among us? Llas not every species of real and personal es- 
| Union for all those purposes for which we delegated the power necessa- | tate, excepting some few of our most favorably situated Sea Island and 
| ry to its formation, and out of the Union for all those purposes for which | Tide-Swamp Plantations, fallen fifty per cent. in value since 18207 
| we reserved the necessary powers to protect owrselres—and this is our | ; 


[fas not property risen among those who have profited by our taxation, 
ost areiauve ratio? I do not ask these questions to men of pro- 
v; » those honost, hard-working mechanics, who are the very 


| barometers of the industry of society, and the first to feel the signa of a 


decay in public prosperity—How stande it Wha them ? Can they obtain, 
wiih the same faucsiity, amd jn the same abrodence, profitable contracts 
did when the South Ciryoy~d the beneficial 


{ And has not that last token of a+ 


==, ; x. CTY a al 
vIiesSsIngs ol | ree [rade ? 


‘country come upon us, when a parent can no longer a the 


birth of a child with unmingled e:motions of gratitude and delight, from 
the interruption of the melancholy reflection that more especially be- 
longs to the painful truth, “ that, indeed, we know not unto what des- 
My friends, our brethren may say what they 
will, they may tell as that all this depression is the mevitable result of 
our soi, climate, producti ns, and peculiar institutions, and that to quar- 

, is quarrel with the ordinances of God; and, 
a strange solecisin, that our very poverty arises from producing too 
I trust, if 


} 


we are of age. and are men, at least, of common sense. 


We know 
’ 
because ail history tells us. and 


what is more painfully authoritative, the 
histery of our own decay teaches us the lesson, that agricultural States 
must sink under a Restrictive System, and the* their essential and vital 
unterest is Free Trade. ‘This is the element in which we are to Gre, 
and of which we are to die. 

Bat we are told, we mistake the extent of our evils, that onr estfi- 
mates are exaggerated, and overcharged, that, admitting that the ma- 
jority have no Warrani in the Constitution for their exactions, that we do 
not pay 40 per cent., nor even 20 per cent., and that the gentleman 
who has recently started a great and original truth, and which his gi- 
gantic reasoning bas made self-evident, that the Southern produce bears 


Xa 


| the largest share of the burdens of our existing system of taxation, is a 


drivelling Quixotte in fmance. [am certainly not the man to under- 
rate Mr. McDuffie’s vigor or perspicacity of mind. I rejoice that, ix 
the hour of her need, South Carolina has a son, notwithstanding hex 
many intervening pillars and supports, who, after a long mterval, has 
risen up with the strong soul and towering intellect of John Rutledge 
to do her reverence, honor, aud service. But even he has not the 
depth of mind to fathom the extent of the curse which is blighting ov: 
industry, and rendering desolate our homes. With an inexorable an 
despotic ban put upon the import of almost all the staple articles o 
foreign industry which purchase those of our own, and that, too, from 
the natural markets in which, if trade were left to its own regulation 
we should buy cheapest as well aa sell highest—what man, even if h: 
combined within himself the fine philosophic vein of Adam Smith, th 
acuteness of Ricardo, and the power of generalization of Say, coul 
measure the extent of those evils? As well might one, enrious an 
exact in meteorology, with his barometer, vaimly attempt to estimate th 
precise injury the fruits of the earth were sustaining, when, on . 
parched and exhausted surface, the Sun was pouring his intense and 
unmitigated rays. 

Gentlemen, however unjust and grievous the tax may be which we 
pay on our consumption, (an exaction which I maintain is, on an ave- 
rage, fully equal on all the staples of foreign articles which we con- 
sume, to at Jeast four hundred dollars on every thousand dollars of 
value consumed,) yet this weight is trivial in the extreme, in compari- 
son with the burden which is ffung upon us as producers. Tere, the 
system visits us not alone as a burden, but as an absolute paralysis. 
Because we complain of these evils—because we complain that the 
whole system violates both the spirit and letter of the compact—becanse 
we complain that it is contrary to the good faith of that very spirit in 
which the Union is to be preserved, we are not only told that we are 
disunionists, but those, who, if the Union is endangered, have them- 





selves brought it into peril by their injustice, have the flagitious efftont- 
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‘ry to tender to us as the only alternative, its dissolution, or a submission | 
» the usurpations and imjustice of which they themselves have beeu | 
guilty. We accept no such alternative. ‘The Umion ts not, and never 
nas been for one moment, im real danger. ‘The thirty-five millions ol 
exports which come from the bosom oi the soil of the South, and which 
ire almost the only pajudum that fructifes the commerce and navigation 
of the country, give us “a bond with good and sutticient securities,” 
that those who protit by the systein of which we complain, will not dis- 
solve the Union, because, by salatary modifications, even purchased by 
yur resistance, those profits may be diminished. ‘They have hitherto 
considered the Union im the light of much too profitable a job to allow 
it to be rent asunder, aud if they cannot obtain a return of lorty per 
ecnt. on our consumption, they will take, rather than g , mito Unese ex- 
pensive rubbers called public war, twenty-hve, nay, hiteen or teu per 
For, evenif we were conquered, we should be, at best, unprotl- 
shle Colonies, but sullen and puny consumers, and a icarimous and ar- 
yitrary Government of proconsuls, with a standing army alte all, might 

cost more than they would come to.” | 

Need I say that the South, or, if vou please, South Carolina, will not 

. Noe, we are siriving for that vital principle Irom 
which its “ very current runs, or else it bears no lile:” ‘The Constitu- 
Hon, justice, an equal system of benetits and burdens. W ith this holy 
purpose, let not our loyalty to this Confederacy be drawn into question, 
because, in the language of the Toast winch we have just drunk with 
» much enthusiasm, we refuse, with Egy pian blindness, to idolize the 
crocodile which has been impionsly set up m the sacred fane of the 
Union, but prefer to worship according tathe ancient faith of our fathers, 
in the Constitution. To sach a Union—a Union which finds its sane- 
tion in the stipulations of the Constitution, I need not ailirm to you how 
steadfast. and how zealous is, and ever will be, our devotion. How- 
ever much we may despise the unutterably false aud unjustifiable 
accusation which imputes to us other sentiments and feelings, when it 
comes from those who are profiting by the very system of imyustice of 
which we complain, we cannot but feel none other than a sentiment of 
profound sorrow and mortification, wheu we see some of our own iel- 
low-citizens indniging in these injurious and anchaiitable imputations. 
No man regrets more than I do, the unhappy divisions waich exist in 
our own State, or would go further to beal them, short of au entire com- 
promise of our principles, and an utter prostration of our honor. It is 
well known that, when in Congress, my colleagues and myself had no 
participation in placing, by her own act, the State where she is. ‘The 
Resolutions of 1-25, 1°27, and 18258, were passed without our agency 
or connivance. These Resolutions pledged ber honor, by commiting 
her expressly, positively, and absolutely, vot to submit to the American 
System, and that her resistance would be founded on the tuterposition of 
her sovereign power. If we, my friends, are prepared to redeem this 
very pledge, is it nota little hard, to say the least of it, that we should 
be subject to the censure, and even branded with the epithets of dis- 


ret 


iissolve the Union! 


ee 


those whose confidence I shared—neither expected, desired, ner would 
take office. I assume no credit to myself for this reply—I should have 
been unworthy to stand here under the circumstances in which I do, if 
I could have felt any other than the impulse which dictated it. 

General Jackson might well speak of his obligations to South Caroli- 
na. Did she not fling, in the hour when his fortunes lowered the dark- 
est, the whol- moral toree of her chfvalry, genius, and character, in the 
contest? Fler sons rose up spontaneously to do him honor—Her Dele- 
gation stood in the breach, and took the lead in every pdblic question 
calculated to aid in his success. Lf a blow was to be struck—il a coun- 
cil was to be held, where did his confederates go, but to the Delegation 
from South Carolina? And I, the humblest in the throng, may ask, in 
the four years in Which I devoted almost my entire existence to the ac- 
complishment of his triumph, © what public question did L shuu—what 
olfeuder did I spare?” And for why / Was it for man-woiship ! No! 
It was because | believed he would lend the whole influence of his sta- 
tion to redress the wrongs of the South, by bringing the Constitution 
back to its true reading, and restore to the Linon that spirit of equality 
and justice, which Constitutes the lile-blood of its existence. | believed 
he would carry into office that native and vigorous sagacity—that moral 
elevation—that fearlessness of responsibiliy—that utter scorn and de- 
testation of all balancing between great public questions, and of all per- 
sonal favoritism, Which would, iu tie eud, save his country, and give a 
crownmg glory to the unfading verdure of the military laurel which 
must forever decorate bis brow. Lf I had not believed all these things, 
1 should now feel, indeed, * some compunctious visitings,” for the 
harsh things which | may either have said or done during the must 
augry and closely contested political struggle this country bas ever wit- 
nessed! No more of this—but to the present. My friends, we fortu- 
nately occupy a position which gives great moral strength to our cause. 
South Carolina stands aloof trom the miserable struggles for t.e Execu- 
tive power of this Union, which are coming ov under new and more 
potent combinations of private rancour, of personal violence, and of 
public disgrace. Let the Guelph and the Ghibellines wear the blue or 
the orange mbbana, if they will, our badge is the standard that now glo- 
nously floats before our eyes, and which bears on its shield the proud 
iuscription—* Animis opibusque parati.”’ 

This allusion to the Presideut, brings, however, to my recollection, in 
conclusion, a sentimert which he gave ou a memorable occasion, aud 
which, with some litte alteration, [ will adopt as my own—* ‘The 
Federal Unton—it must be preserved.”” However deiptic this was re- 
garded by those who cavilled ateve,y thing this disuuguished person- 
age either said or did, we, at the South, coud put but ove plam, houest, 
and manifest interpretation on it—that tie Union must be preserved in 
the very spint im which it was formed, by a strict and faithiul adherence 
to the Constitution, by justice, equal benetits, and equal burdens. An 
eminent jurisconsult, however, who, if he had hved im the days of the 
Roman bkmperors, would have been a fit commentator ou their Pandects 





unionists, by some of those very men who were inst-umeutal in placing 
South Carolina where she is? 1 know that we are told that a State 
has no honor, and we are gravely asked whether she can fight a duel? 
I admit that this theory is essential to, aud harmonizes with the practice 
which these persons would recommend. Butone who felt the full force 
of national honor, thought differently, and I am willing to adopt his lan- 
guage as my own, becanee it is better than my own: “ Private credit 


is wealth ; public honor is security. The feather that adorns the royal 
bird supports his flight. Strip him of his plumage, and you fix him to 
the eaith.” 


It is not to be concealed, gentlemen, that our opponents at home have 
assumed an awful responsibility. They cannot strike us a blow with- 
out invigorating the arm of our common enemy. They cannot remam 
where they are. The sands are rapidly shifling from the narrow 
isthmus on which they stand. They cannot fight, at one and the same 
moment, in the armies of Hannibal and Scipio. They must be either 
for Rome or for Carthace. And this results from the laws of human 
sympathy, whioh are not to be resisted. Do we not see, in the signs of 
the present crisis, some illustrations of this truth ? Are not their opin- 
ions rapidly undergoing a change? After denouncing the ‘Tariff as un- 
constitutional, and ruinously oppressive, the first begins to be stated by 
them as a hypothetical case, and the last asa grievance entrely prospec- 
tive! For who does not see that, to bind South Caroliwa hand and foot 
to the footstool of the Federal Government, it is necessary to maintain 


and rescripts, nelped us to another version. Aud im other quarters, 
General Jackson’s good feelings, and bis understanding, were grossly 
insulted by the imputation that he miteuded a threat, aud that threat 
was ained against this State. | repelled then, as lL repel now, the im- 
putation. He must have had too much sense, vot w have known that 
it would be the excess of arrogance im any Cluct Magistrate in our 
Government, to say that by force the Federal Vision must be preserved. 
This is a question tur the sv. ereigu people of the States. Such language 
might have suited Cosar, aller Wie buitie of Pharsalia, of Napoleon, 
after that of Austerlitz, but it is utterly vut of place from the responsible 
head of our coniederate Republic. But, we were further told, by the 
same authority, that his forerble miterposition would be, in lis capacity 
as Chief Magistrate, in executing the laws of the Umion. ‘This 1s all, 
beyond exception, provided the laws thus to be executed, were resisted 
by some popular tumult, lke the insurrection in Pennsylvania, or the 
conspiracy of Shays,im Massachusetts. but, suppose a sovereign State 
takes her ground on her sovereignty, and flings the (gis of that sove- 
reignty over all her citizens, has the President a right tw declare war, 
without the concurrence of Congress, aguiust one of the free, sovereign, 
and independent political communities of this Confederacy, when he 
has not the right to make a similar declaration against the most con- 
temptible and savage of the States of Barbary. ‘Lhese, sir, are ques- 
tions of grave import, and which I will not discuss any further. God 
| forbid that they should ever be any thing wore than subjects for painful 





that we have, not only no constitutional right, but, even on the ground of | speculation. But if, contrary to every charitable iuterpretation, with 


expediency, no just cause to complain. . 
hese, my friends, would Not only be significant, but sad omens, if 
we did not look around and see who stands in the breech 4. Ovurh 
Caroline ood by Whom she is cherished an sustuped. In proportion 
to ou: numbers, the sun never cast his cheering rays on a party of | 
higher honor, more determined resolution, more enlightened intelli- | 


gence, and disinterested patriotism, and what with all these is scarcely 


' which I have resisted these versions ot the servile commentators of the 
President, there be any truth in the rumor, that there is mow in this 
city a jetter from ths otlicer expounding his meaning—that he did de- 


be “ 
| sign to menace us—then, | lave only to say, he must have forgotten 
} 


where he was born—that old Waxsaw stands where she did—and that 
the old stock of Seventy-Six has not given out—and that when we, 
indeed, want a dictator, it then wil] be ume enough that any one man 


of less necessity--we are united like unto one man, from the mountains | in this Union should say that the Federal Union (by force) must be 
to the ocean: We have the political power of the State, and we are | preserved. My friends, I will now, im conclusion, give you General 


hourly and rapidly angmenting in oar majority. If our love for South | 
Carolina—if moderation and firmness, zeal and forbearance, a sincere 
and rational attachment to the Union and Constitution of the United 
States, give us any claims to the confidence of the people, we will and 
must preserve it. ° 
But I feel, my friends, that I have trespassed too long on your good- 
ness—one topic more, and I have done. My frend, (General Hayne,) 
ia that soul-stirring, and beautiful effusion which he poured forth this 
morning, with an eloquence worthy of the occasion, and his own re- 
nown, said, if your Representatives had thought proper to have sung 
hosamnas to the Union, and had compromised what they believed to be 
your rights, and your interests, the honors of the Federal Government 
would have awaited them. It is certainly a most remarkable coinci- 
dence, that enables me to give tothe prophecy of my frend something 
of that accuracy which belongs to history, and that, the very occasion 
on which your toast to me this day is founded, should, on the authority 
ef the President himself, have been the cause of my exclusion from one 
of thoee honors. In relating a conversation between this distinguished 
individual and myself, I do not conceive that I violate a single confi- 
dence, for sone Was either expressed or implied; and if | have not 
before publicly spoken of these things, you will be able to impute it to 
the proper cause. If there is any thing in the fact of ordinary credit to 
wyself, my children are entitled to it, at least as a small item in that 
slender stock I may leave them ofa name, if undistinguished, at least 
tarnished by no dishonor. After the inauguration of General Jackson, 
I received an intimation, through a common friend, that he desired to 
see me. inthe course of a day or two after this message was received, 
i sought the interview which had been desired. After the usual saluta- 
tions, he told me that he had been exceedingly desirous of inviting me 
to take a seat in his Cabinet—that he had felt the full force of the obli- 
rations he owed to his native State for her zealous, able, and gallant 
aid in his eleetion ; and was pleased to apeak of my efforts, in behalf of 
the principle involved in his elevation to power, in a manner which it 
does not become me to repeat. He, however, went on to remark that 
particular exception had been taken by others to my being a member of 
the Cubinet, in consequence of the violence of my course on the Tariff, 
more especially indicated by recent declarations in a speech which I had 


made to my constitvents—the very declarations, fellow-citizens, for | 


which I now stand before you, the thrice honored object of your appro 
Hation and applause. What reply do you suppose I made to this? Do 
you think I told the old gentleman that I was sorry—very, very sorry 


for what I had done—that I had indulged in a thoughtless indiscretion | 


in producing an unhappy exci'emeat—that T would go home, and use 
my best efforts to allay this excitement among my deluded constituents, 
which was so well calculated to bring our cherished Union into peril ? If 
1 did. may my tongue cleave forever to the roof of my mouth! No: J 
told him that, however complimented and obliged 1 was by the honor 
he had intended me, I was infinitely more highly honored by the 
grounds on which I had been exciuded from the Cabinet; and that I 
helieved that this decision of his, which affected most of my colleagnes, 
as well as myself, would occasion no disappointment, as I knew that 


eae and all of the South Carolina delegation—at least I could speak for 


Jackson’s toast, in a fourm that requires no commentary. 


“The Federal Union—it must be preserved: Yes, by justice and 
concord—it can only be dissolved by violence and corruption.” 





SPEECHES 
Delivered at Charleston, at the Celebration of the Union and 
State Rights Party, on 4th July, 1831. 


Dr. Wittiam Reap, the first Vice-President, gave the following 
toast: 

The Hon. Thomas R. Mitchell—The uniform and consistent advocate, 
both of State Kights and of the integrity of the UNION. 

To which Mr. Mircnece made the following reply, during which he 
was frequently interrupted by highly approving acclamation: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I know not how to thank you for the kind sentiment which you 
have just expressed. ‘The approbation of so large a portion of iny 
fellow-citizeus of Charleston, the great capital of the South, and of our 
beloved South Carolina, is a boon given by your kindness, not due to 
my merit. 

“When I look around me, and consider those who compose this 
meeting and its object, | am overwhelmed with sadness and with joy— 
with sadness, at the occasion of the meeting, the distracting of our once 
united and harmonious State—with joy, at beholding such an assem- 
blage of intelligence, of virtue, of firmness, and of patriotism. We 
have truly met under the most interesting circumstances—not only to 
celebrate the most sublime and momentous event of our history, the 
Declaration of Independence—but to declare before God and ou coun- 
try, that we and ours will maintain, to the utmost of our power, the 
Union of the States, the Constitution of the United States, and that of 
our own beloved State, in their perfect integrity. ‘These are the objects 
of our meeting—these form the bond of our Union. Differing, as 
many of up do, on important points of policy and constitutional con- 
struction, the magnitude of these objects is paramount to them all— 
suppresses every discordant sentiment, and unites us as a band of 
brothers, by ties stronger than those of blood. 

We have been charged—and it has been often repeated—with harbor- 
ing imaginary fears on these subjects. Imaginary fears! When we 
have been gravely told by a bigh dignitary of the State, on a most sol- 
|emn occasion, that it is time to calculate the costs of the Union! When 
\the Hartford Convention, the only blot in our history, and which has 
hitherto called forth the exeecrations of every Carolinian, is held up to 
‘the people as an example for their imitation and emulation! When one 
| of our Representatives, in and out of Congress, in the back country and 
| the low country, has been endeavoring, by misstatements and sophisms, 
(to prove the utter incompatibility of the interests of the North and 
, South—to disaffect our people towards the General Government—and 
‘to present in the most despotie colours the advantages of a separation of 


our State from the Confederacy! When the General Government has 








! 





been called, in an official communication, by the highest authority of 


the State, a Foreign Government. Finally, when we daily and hourly 
hear the raven sounds of Disunion and Civil War rang im our ears in 
changes on the word Nullification. Are not these signs? Signs, not of 
political peril—not of the destruction of our Constitutions of Govern- 
meni—not of the conflagration of our towns—and of the devastation of 


‘our fields—for, could we suppose that these misguided people had the 


will, they surely havé not the power to effect their object. but sure and 
veritable signs of the loss by our State of the sympathy and good-will of 
the rest of the Union, more especially that of the South—ot her degra- 
dation to the low estate of Massachusetts, when, under a similar influ- 
ence, she refused to muster her militia at the call of the President, and 
called her Hartford Convention: And signs of the fall of our State 
from that high and prominent stand in the Confederacy which she once 
held, when her sous gave proof of the utter nothingness ef wealth and 
numbers, when opposed to virtue and talent—when, though small in 
representation, and still smaller in physical force, she steed in the 
National Councils, in point of influence, equal to Virginia, and superior 
to New York. Oh! had you witnessed the noble bearing of our litte 
State in the Government at Washington, when her chosen son, Wil- 
liam Lowudes, guided and governed her Councils. Wilham Lowndes! 
Name most cherished—most dear to every Carolinian—spotless patriot ! 
In thee we beheld rare rivalry between goodness and greatness. ‘These 
are the ettects of what has been miscalled the Carolina doctrines—as 
the pernicious theory of Henry Clay has been called the American 
System, when itis well known that before its adoption, freedom waa 
the living principle of our commercial pohey. Where, aud by whom, 
have these doctrines been recognized and adopted? By Georgia? No; 
She has sulemuly disclaimed them. By North Carolina? Her Legis 
lature has put them down by a vote of 5 to 1. By Alabama, a cotton 
State, and the youngest of the Southern Sisterhood’? ‘They have 
shared there a like fate. By Virginia, the leading State of this great 
Southern equinoctial region—the land of genius and liberty—the first 
and most strenuous advocate of State Rights? Nu! Her Legislature 
has passed them by with studied neglect, while she has not a news- 
paper of any character which is not levelled against them. Where, 
then, and by whom, L ask, have they been recognized and adopted— 
shall I say by the one-half of our people? If I were to tell you that 
they were recognized by the one-fourth, or the one-twentieth of our 
population, you would charge me with exaggeration. I sincerely and 
honestly believe—and this belief is founded on laborious researches, ex- 
tended as far as | could—that if the nature and tendency of these doc- 
trines were fully explained and developed to all the people, that its advo- 
cates would, in a very short time, be reduced to a handfull of factious 
and disorganizing politicians. 

Do not mistake me when I speak thus of the Carolina doctrines. I 
am, and have ever been, through good report and through evil report, 
without change or deviation, openly, and above-board, an advocate of 
State Rights, as understood and explained by Jefferson and Madison f iI 
was proud to be an humble disciple in that school, when the majority of 
the Delegation, with which I then served, denounced them as radical, 
and Calhoun and McDuffie stigmatized them as the worst and most 
stupid of all heresies. But the faith of the Christian is not more differ- 
ent from that of the Turk, than the doctrine of State Rights is different 
from that of the Carolina, as itis termed. The doctrine of State Rights 
opposes only the abuses of the Constitution—the Carolina doctrine 
opposes the Constitution itself. The doctrine of State Rights considers 
the Constitution, when administered according to its legitimate end and 
design, as the best of all Governments. The Carolina doctrine con- 
siders the Constitution, under any circumstances, as the worst—and 
sheers at it as a mongrel—half horse, half alligator—balf National, half 
Federal. The doctrine of State Rights considers the action of the Con- 
stitution on the people of the States, as a new and beautiful idea—ae 
one of the great inventions and improvements of the Isth century. The 
Carolina doctrine considers this action as a fungus, as an excressence, 
and, in all its reasonings and conclusions, places the State in the same 
attitude in which she stood under the articles of the old Confederation. 
Were I to be asked what is necessary for the preservation of State 
Rights, I should say, a strict and literal interpretation jof the Constita- 
tion, State Rights admit of no constructive powers but what are 
essentially necessary to the execution of the enumerated powers—and 
the word necessary is here understood in a strict philosophical sense— 
while the Carolina doctrine, to sustain its favorite theory of Nullifica 
tion, is compelled to resort to a latitude of construction, which will 
make any and every thing of the Constitution. Can this new light, 
then, be true light? The doctrine of State Rights is as old as the Con- 
stitution itself. It was the foundation of the first division of parties, 
It has been investigated, analyzed, and discussed by patriots of trans- 
cendant minds, who revered State Sovereigaty as the palladium of 
liberty and property. Yet, who among them ever imagined, much less 
affirmed, that a State had a right to put her veto on the proceedings of the 
General Government! This discovery was reserved for Mr. Calhoun, 
who his most consistent friend, Mr. McDuthe, has proclaimed to be the 
father of the great system of Internal Improvement; and who, when 
at the head of the War Department, and in expectation of the Presi- 
dency, was the zealous and uncompromising advocate of high taxes, 
conscription, and the most lavish expenditure of the People’s money. 
But I will tire you no longer with a discussion so dry. Brothers of 
South Carolina! Supporters of the Constitution! Under the banner 
of the thirteen stripes, the sacred emblem of the Union of the 24 States, 
which waved triumphaatly over Washington in our war for Political 
Independence, and over Jackson, in our war for Commercial Indepen- 
dence—under those glorious stripes, which have been to our country, 
by sea and by land, a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night—under 
those glorious stripes, whose political influence is now operating on the 
coutinent of Europe, from the Boristhenes to the Mediterranean—under 
these sacred stripes, which floated over the dead and mangled bodies of 
our fathers of the Revolution, we are celebrating the 4th of July. 
What sentiment, in accordance with this scene, and with the feelings 
it calls forth, can I better give, than the following— 

The Union—the Censtitution— Liberty—The true and national order 
of things—for without the Union we can have no Constitution, and 
without the Constitution no Liberty. 

By James Aneer, Esq. one of the Vice Presidents. 

James L, Petigru—Eulightened—able—faithful—fearless. His coun- 
try looks to him im the hour of need—and she will not be disappointed. 

This toast was most cordially received. 

Mr. Peticru rose and addressed the meeting in an eloquent, patriotic, 
aud fearless speech, and was frequently interrupted by the cheering en- 
thusiasm of the company. ‘The following is the speech : 

Fellow-Citizens: I receive with deep sensibility this expression of 
your approbation, perfectly conscions that the sentiment is due net to 
any merit of mine, but to the cause in which I am devoutly engaged 
with so many better and abler men. In defence of the Union, Coneti- 
tution, and Liberties of the country, my fellow-citizens may, indeed, 
count upon me to the full measure of all the aid that I can bring. I will 
be excused for saying a few words on the subjects connected with our 

arty. 

To love our country in the most extended acceptation of the word 
and to honor her free institutions, was till very lately the character of 
every one aspiring to the praise of a good citizen. Those institutions 
are now the subject of reproach and obloquy to that degree, that we are 
from certain quarters daily urged, as a matter of duty, to resist the lawe 
of the Union. 

And why should we resist? Because, it is said, that the Tariff of 
Protecting Duties is unconstitutional and ruinous to the South. These 
are grave charges; but we ought to be clear in our own minds, that we 
proceed on sure grounds, before we take a step by which we put at 
stake our honor and the peace and happiness of our country. That 
the Tariff of Protecting Duties ought never to have been d—that 
it is contrary to the spirit of amity and mutual concession in which the 
Constitution was conceived, and in which the Government ought to be 
executed, I freely admit—that it is injurious to the South, I firmly be- 
lieve; but, that it is unconstitutional, I wholly deny—and that it is ruie. 
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ous in its operation on the South, is no more than a rhetorical flourish. 
In such an address, a very brief view is all that can be attempted. 

Passing over the power of imposing duties, which is granted exclu- 
tively to Congress—though I never can concede that the enumerated 
objects of this power refer w any thing more than the purposes to which 
the revenue arising from these duties is to be applied—or that Congress 
have no discretion to make a difference between the objects of taxation 
on account of the resulting and incidental eflect of imposts in their op- 
eration on the country—I will place the question on the power to regu- 
late commerce. ‘This power is given conclusively and absolutely. Now, 
although we may justly condemn the mode and manner in which it has 
been done, all my dislike to the measure itself, all my unfeigned defer- 
ence for the opimions of some who think differently, cannot shake me 
tn declaring as any settled conviction, that the obnoxious laws are, to all 
intents aud purposes, regulations vf commerce ; and such regulations 
too, as all commercial nations have invariably made. Let it be admitted 
that these regulations were made expressly with a view to their effect 
ou manufactures. ‘The resulting and incidental etlect of such regula- 
tions, is within the discretion of Congress. ‘The intent of commercia! 
regulations :s not to benefit the merchant only, but to consult the inter- 
ests of all, and the lawgiver must take into consideration the resulting 
consequences as well as the direct etlect of the law. Where there is 
no discretion, it may, from the nature of thiugs—it must be frequently, 
badly exercised; and im the late revenue lawe, | firmly believe that it 
has been much abused. But take away the supposed inequality of 
these laws, im the unequal burden tnposed on the South, and the con- 
stitutional objection Vanishes. Suppose the bevetits of them to be equal- 
ly felt in this and in every other State, and it 1s incredible that any man 
would believe they were not with the province of the Gene:al Go- 
Yernment. 

Then, admitting that the Tariff presses unequally on the States, and 
imposes a greater burden on the South than on the rest of the country, 
will this prove it unconstitauonal! Such a state of things is highiy 
improper; but the constitutionality of a law cannot possibly be deter- 
minea on this ground. We can draw no other line than the Constitu- 
tion has drawn—that imposts shall be equal im all the States, and no 

reference given to the ports of ove State over those of another. If, 
from extrinsic Causes, some States pay more than others, or pay with 
less facility, it is a difficulty, 1 a great measure, inseparable trou the 
nature of the thing; and a risk of which our forefathers were neither 
ignorant nor regardless when they entered into the Federal compact. 
hile we take the beuefits of that compact, we must stand to its terms, 
and abide by ut like men. | have great reyugnauce to the idea of con- 
struing a Wiilten instrument one way to day, and another way to-mor- 
row, as interest predominates. The construction, | maintain, is not 
new; it is the rame that was placed on the imstrument by those who 
made it, and was sanctioned again and again, aud even recently, by the 
voice of South Carolina. It 1s certainly an unpleasant thing, after 
iving a deliberate opimon in a matier, in which one either is, or thinks 
Ficnsclf disinterested, to find that, with the discovery of his interest, 
comes the discovery of vew light, and a twtal change of opinion. Let 
us place our opposition on the true grouud, on the excess and unpolicy 
of the protecting duties, aud abide by our bargain. When the evil be- 
comes enormous, the remedy lies in the principle of self- preservation, 
and the @esort to revolutionary force. 

But is the evil of that magnitude as to induce us to give up all the 
advantages of a stable Goverument—all the enobling associations of 
our common history, and the eudearing ties of blood, as the price of re- 
lief from its pressure? On this pomt, | appeal with confidence to the 
true sous of America, native and adopted. They will not weigh their 
allegiance agaist dross—nor calculate for how much money their coun- 
try may be sold. ‘The monstrous exaggerations of the State Rights and 
Free ‘l'rade Party, have been to-day exposed by a master’s hand. Our 
Orator has abolished the flimsy theory of nullification, and poured a 
flood of light on the mysterious darkneas that filled the land of the pro- 
ducer, with baleful images of :uin and tyranny, aud Soundless exac- 
tion. I rely on the republican viriue of our countrymen. Stripped of 
the prejudice arising from the supposed unconstitationality of the mea- 
sure, notwithstanding all the exaggeration with which the subject has 
been surrounded, the amount of the protecting duties would never jus- 
tify in their hearts, the contemplation of disunion and fratricidal discord. 
{fu this hope I shail rely, with the assurance that supported our country- 
men in the darkest day of our history. But if the worst must come, 
if this Union, formed by the wisdom, and cemented by the blood of the 
Patriots of the Revolution, inust be torn assunder, and its fragments 
given to the winds, my earnest prayer shall be, that, before the fatal day 
that sees America a divided people, | may sleep in the silent grave, far 
from “‘the dissonance of that wild rout,” that chall anneunce the ti 
umph of misrule, and the downfall of my country’s glory. 

r. P. being called on for a sentiment, gave— 

The Constitution of the United States—May it continue to the latest 
ages—a monument of the truth, that mankind are capable of self-go- 
sernme it. 

By Dr. James Moucrare, Jr. one of the Vice Presidents : 

The Hon. Daniel Elliott Huger —Honor to the man, and success to 
the principles of him, who seeks to save the State, and not to rule it. 

In this toast the ey recognized a compliment to one they knew 
to be highly deserving of it, and accordingly it was received with the 
warmest manifestations of their approbation. 

Gen. Hucer, after acknowledging the compliment with which he 
bad been honored, said— : 

It was not the less gratifying that I am obliged to attribute it to your 

jality and not to any merits of my own. If, gentlemen, | am au- 

i to claim any merit, it is that in which you all participate ; the 
merit of loving our ur whole country—that country which 
the fathers of American Liberty and Independence had won with united 
ewerds, and cemented into one people, with their united blood. It is 
the betiefit of such an Union, we have been called upon to calculate. 
We, gentlemen, cannot calculate the benefits of loving our country—it 
must be left to such as are more cool, more dispassionate, more or less 
of men than we are, to apply the rules of Geometry to our love of coun- 
try—nor am I di to sympatize, on this great national day, with 
such as are hunting out the lines which once divided British provinces, 
but now obli with the blood of our patriot fathers, in the hope of 
finding some flaw in the title of the American people to that Union, 
which the Father of our country had so emphatically recommended to 
us, as essential to the existence of our Liberty and Independence. In 
the earlier days of the Revolution, these lines were more visible, as 
well as those nice distinetions between British power and American 
rights; but as the Revolution advanced, these differences and distine- 
tions faded, and at its close, when that prond banner (the American 
flag) waved over the heads of the conquerors of the conquerors of Fu- 
rope, and more, conquerors over themselves, no other claim to Union, 
Liberty and Independence was pretended, than the will of our fathers, 
and their ability to enforce that will. Estee} 

As yet, we have had no cause to resort to such distinctions, to sustain 
our rights, or to defend the honor of South Carolina. What the Con- 
eitution of our common country will not afford, the Declaration of In- 
dependence will. These are the maniments of our tie to Liberty and 
independence, and by these, and these alone, are we willing to be go- 
verned. To these our fathers subscribed ; and by these we are in honor 
bound. ‘These too, are the great charters of this great confederated 
Republic. As long as we all, North, South, East, and West, resort to 
these common sources of our rights and faith, we shall be united and 
free; but if new lights are followed, if schismatics are encouraged, the 
unity of our faith must be destroyed, and all the confusion and evils 
which sectarian zeal and rage have produced in religion, will be expe- 
rienced in our political concerns. We are now equal with all; but will 
continue so no longer than our great charter shall be preserved. It 
ie not enough that we feel inconveniences, and are dissatisfied with the 
measures of Government, to authorize its destruction. With no Go- 
yernment can we be always satisfied, as long as we are free. When 
all are permitted to think, aud to act as they think, differences of opinion 
and action must follow. For this, the first and best cure, is submission 


to a majority of the people. - If this will not do, Republicanism is a 
cruel fallacy. If the minorizy cannot submit to a majority, by whom 
are they to be governed? ‘themselves? How? Sulla majority must 
govern, or all must be governed by a Despot. There are evils, against 
which the wisdom of man cannot provide. We must meet them when 
they come. When this or any other Government shall so oppress the 
minority, as to render it insupportable, that minority must break off— 
but this will be an evil, come when it may. No people yethave ever 


changed their Government by virtue of their sovereignty, without great | 


privations and sufferings. Let the Coustituton be changed im the mode 
prescribed by the Constitution, and no civil war can follow ; batto force 


a State from the Federal Union, must shake society to its foandation— | 


life, liberty, and property must be put at hazard. This may become 
necessary ; but has that necessity occurred? When it shall occur, Caro- 


linians will not look to metaphysicians for their rule of conduct ; they | 


have a better in the Declaration of Independence. 


Could I believe, with a much respected Representative of the State, 
that of our bales, we are robbed by fortys outof hundreds, to enrich 
the Northern Manufacturers, | too would be for “ puting the State on | 


her sovereignty.’ I love his boldness—he says what he thinks, and 
would do what he says. He thinks we are robbed, and should“ at 
every hazard” defend his propeity. Bat has the robbery been proved! 
This is a question for the country: and if they are not adequate to the 


decision of this question, they should be despoilec of their Liberty. The | 


people can and ought to decide this question ; and if the robbery be found, 
my voice will be for war. As one of the people, | will never abandon 


my right to understand our statesmen. ‘The only security for freedom 
is jealousy. Let the people be indifferent as to their nghts, and they will 


soon have a guardian. There are always kind, generous, chivalrous | 
men enough to carry on Government, and take good care of the people, | 
without the smallest disposition to ask for advice, or explain their con- | 
duct. Sufficient proof has not been given of the robbery charged. 1} 
shall now endeavor to show that no robbery has been committed ; and if | 


I succeed in this, as I hope to do, my frend must be by my side. 


That a tax on imported cotton goods may lessen the price of cotton. | 


wool, is not denied ; this effect, however, will only follow when the tax 
lessens the cousumption of the goods. If the price of goods be so much 
advanced, by the tax, as to diminish the consumption, this must ueces- 
sarily diminish the demand for cotton-wool—and the price of cotton, 
like every thing else, must depend upon demand and supply. If the 
supply is the same, and the demand be lessened, the price of cotton- 
woul will fall ; and so, if the demand be the same, and the supply be 
increased, the price must fall. If the consumption of cotton goods be 
diminished, and the price of cotton-wool consequently falls, this fall will 
atiect equally all the cottons in the general market. Liverpool is the 
general market of all cottons that compete with ours. A fail in the Li- 
verpool market must affect, not only American cottons, but the cottons 
grown in Europe, the Indies, and South America. Whatever injary, 
therefore, is dove by this supposed reduction in consumption of cotton- 
wool, must be divided between all the cottons in the general market. 
If the reduction in consumption be 10, 20, or 30 per cent. in America, 
where are consumed from 250 to 300,000 bales, the 10, 20, or 30 per 
cent. on these 30,000 bales must be divided between all the cottons 
the price of which is regulated by the Liverpool market, which is sup- 
posed to be from 1,750,000 to 2,000,000 bales. Our duty, therefore, 
can affect but slightly the price of American cottons. How much, Mr. 
Say is of opinion it is difficult to decide, and I, therefore, shall not at- 
tempt to do so. T have said that the price of cotton-wool cannot be af- 
fected but by a diminished consumption of cotton goods. I shall now 
attempt to show, that, so far from the consumption of cotton goods hav- 
ing been dinunished since 1°24, the date of the first objectionable Tariff, 
it has increased, probably one-third. On reference to the Reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it will be seen that no diminution has taken 
place in the importation of cotton goods since 1924. At the nominal or 
money-value of cotton goods, the average importations since 1824 are 
equal to the average importations before ; but, taken at thei: exchange- 
able or real value, the quantity of cotton goods imported since 1824 is 
greater than it was before. ‘That is, as cotton goods sell much cheaper 
now than before 1724, the quantity of cotton goods valued at 8,000,000 
of dollars now, is greater than the cotton goods valued at 8,000,000 of 
doliars before 1224. If this statement he correct, the importation of cot- 
ton goods has not diminished since the adoption of the present Protect- 
ive System. 

But, on reference to the speech of the distinguished statesman alrea- 
dy alluded to, it-will farther appear that 16,000,000 of dollars of cotton 
goods are now manufactured in the United States, which, in conjune- 


tion with the 8,000,000 of dollars imported, make« the present con- 
sSUMPtlou 24,0VU0,000 of dullars. ine Broan tiv Of OUT OWD mea... a 


tures has probably doubled since 1e24. I! so, the consumption then 
must have been 8,000,000 of dollars imported, and &,000,000 of dollars 
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Faripay, Avueust 31, 1757. 


It was moved and seconded to insert the words “ between the said 
States,” after the word ‘‘ Constitution,” in the twenty-first article— 
| Which passed in the affirmative. 

_ Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
| Pennsylvania, Virgima, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 
| Nay—Maryland—1. 

| It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the twen- 
| ty-tirst article, to take up the reports of the Committee, which have net 
been acted on—Which passed in the negative. 





| Yees—N. Hampshire, Pennsylvama, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia-5. 
| Nays—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Vfginia, North Carolina, South 

Carolinu—®5. 
Diruled—C onnecticut—}). 
It wax moved and seconded to postpone the twenty-first, in order to 
take up the tw enty-second article. 

And, on the question beimg taken—It passed im the negative. 

| Yeas—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virgima—5 
| Nays—New tlampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, Ceorgia—6. 
| Jt was moved and seconded to strike the words “ Conventions of” 
| out of the twenty-first article—W hich passed in the negative. 
| ¥eas—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Georgia—4. 
i 


} 


Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina—6. 
It was moved and seconded to fill up the blank in the twenty-first ar 
ticle, with the word ** thirteen,’’—W hich passed im the negative. 
| Yea—Maryland—lI 
Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
| Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 
| It was moved and seconded to fill ap the blank in the twenty-first ar- 
ticle with the word “ ten,”—Which passed in the negative. 
Yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Georgia—4. 


gimia, North Carolina, South Carelina—7. 

It was moved and seconded to fill up the blank in the twenty-first ar- 
| ticle as follows : 
| ‘Any seven or more States entitled to thirty-three Members at least 
in the House of Representatives, according to the allotment made in 
the third section of the fourth article.” 

It was moved and seconded to fill up the blank in the twenty-first ar- 
tucle with the word “ nine,”"—Which passed jn the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia—2. 

On the question to agree to the twenty-first article, as amended—TIt 
passed in the affirinative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia—10. 

Nay—Maryland—1. 

It was moved and seconded to strike the words “for their approba- 
tion”’ out of the twenty-second article— W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire. Connecticut, Pennsyivania, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina—7. 

Nays— Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, Georgia—4. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following amendment to 
the twenty-second article : 

“This Constitution shall be laid before the United States in Congress 
assembled. And it is the opinion of this Convention that it should af- 
terwards be submitted to a Geotaathe chosen in each State, in order 
to receive the ratification of such Convention; to which end the several 
Legislatures ought to provide for the calling Conventions within their 
respective States as speedily as circumstances will permit.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas— New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware—4. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

it was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the twen- 
ty-second article—W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina—3. 

Naus—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—8. ” 

On the question to agree to the twenty-second article, as amended— 


T+ paecad T thea 


Yeas—New Hawpstne Massaciiuc ve, Conhecteur, Wen oe .__ 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 








manufactured at home, making in all 16,000,000 of dollars: the present 
consumption being 24,000,000 of dollars, leaves an increased consump- 
tion of one-third, or 8,000,000 of dollars, in the last six years. This 
increased consumption ts at least equal to the increased population of 
the United States. It does not appear, then, that the Protective System, 
as tar as we can follow it, has dimimished the price of cotton. The 
price of cotton has been diminished by other and adequate causes. In 
the last few years we have nearly doubled our production ; probably 
450,000 dollars have been added to our former production, and the in- 
creased production elsewhere has kept pace with ours. It is probable 
that 750,000 bales have been added, in the last few years, to the former 
supply in the Liverpool market. So great an mcreased production 
must have diminished the price of cotton-wool. [f the consumption 
had not also increased, the price must have been still more dinnnished. 
The consumption has been increasing every where, and must be for- 
ever checking the effects of over-production ; the lower cotton is, the 
cheaper cotton goods become ; the cheaper cotton goods become, the 
greater the consumption ; the greater the consumption, the greater the 
demand for cotton ; the greater the demand for cotton, the higher the 
price. This is the circle in which it must move ; and, if it be true that 
the consumption had been diminished by our Protective System, and 
thus lowered the price of cotton in Liverpool for a moment, it would 
soon be met by increased consumption elsewhere, which, in its turn, 
would raise the price of cotton-wool. If we suffer no more, from the 
Protective System,than do the consumers throughout the United States, 
can we, ought we, to complain of burdens imposed by the Representa- 
tives of all, upon all? It may be impolitic to encourage manufactures 
at the expense of the consumers, the great bedy of the people ; but, to 
the discretion of Congress. as to every other legislature, much must be 
trusted : they may abuse the trust, so will others : the only security we 
can have, is the responsibility of the Representative to bis constituents, 
and a common interest between them. Are we to enlist in a crusade 
against the people of the United States, for permitting their Represen- 
tatives to conform to their wishes 7?—or are we to submit to such laws 
as are common to all, and affecting all in Itke degree? IT am disposed 
to leave South Carolina where she is, the equal, not the superior, of 
other States. When she shall be oppressed, when unequal burdens 
are imposed apon her, then—and not till then—let her be forced from 
the Union. It cannot be for the honor of South Carolina, to claim for 
her more than an equal share in the Government; and, if she some- 
times suffers, in common with the people of the other States, we must 
submit, or resort to the rightof Revolution: one or the other is demand- 
ed by the honor of Carolina. 


Honor of Carolina ! Who now ministers at thy altar? Who is it that 

ints to Carter’s Mountain, when to Mount Vernon we onght to go? 
Ef this must be, then have the days of her chivalry gone by '—then are 
we recreant to the glory of our Fathers! 

There were several other Speeches made, and a number of letters, 
read, from distinguished citizens in different parts of the State, besides 
a great number of Volunteer Toasts given, which we are unable to 





furnish to our readers to-day, but they will be laid before them as soon 


| aa they can be arranged. 


Georgia—10. ‘ 

Nay—Maryland—1. , 

It was moved and seconded to fill up the blank in the twenty-third 
article with the word “ nine,”—Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the deta * ony article, as far 
as the words ‘assigned by Congress,” inclusive—W hich passed i 
affirmative. , sists =e 

lt was moved and seconded to postpone the remainder of twenty- 
third article—W hich passed in the oan ive. “ 

we M husetts, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina—4. : 

Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Maryland, South Cation Georgia—7. — » P 

It was moved and seconded to strike the words “ choose the President 
of the United States and” out of the twenty-third article—W hich pase- 
ed in the mee — 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pe i 
laware, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—8. Fe et De 

Nays—New Hampshire, South Carolina—2. 

Divided—Marylaud—}. 

On the question to agree to the twenty-third article, as amended—It 
— in the affirmative. 

t was moved and seconded to take up the re of the Committee 
of Eleven, entered on the re of the 28th ialioon, = 

On the question to agree to following clause of the report, to be 
= after the fourth section of the seventh article : ‘ : 

= shall any regulation of commerce or revenue give preference 
to the ports of one State, over those of another.” - 

It passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the following clause in the report: 

“Or oblige vessels bound to or from any State, to enter, clear, or pay 
duties, in another.” 

It passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the word 
Which passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the following clause of the report: 

“ And all duties, imposts, and excises, laid by the Legi 
be uniform throughout the United States.” ‘ ao 

It passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Connecticat, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—8. 

Nays—New Hampshire, South Carolina—2. 

It was moved and seconded to refer such parts of the Constitution as 
have been postponed, and such parts ef reports as have not been acted 
on, to a Committee of a Member from each State—W lich passed in 
the affirmative. 

And a Committee was appointed, by ballot, of the Honorable Mr 
Gilman, Mr. King, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Brearly, Mr. G. Morria, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Carroll, Mr. Madison, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Batler. and 
Mr. Baldwin. 

[t was moved and seconded to adjourn-W hich pdssed in the affirmative 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na. South Carolina. Georgia—7. 

Nay—Connectieut—1. 
| Divided—3.cew Hawpshire—1. 





“tonnage,” — 


, Mary- 





The House adjourned. 
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Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Vir- . 
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Bannerer ot the Constitution. 
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STATE RIGHTS AND FREE TRADE CELE- 


BRATION, 
At Charleston, on the 4th of July, 1831. 


The venerable Kearine Simons, (the companion of Marion) 
presided, aided by the Hon. Henry Deas, the Hon. Judge Col- 
cock, Nathaniel Heyward, and Robert J. Turaobull, I’ squires, 
as assistant Presidents. ‘The Vice Presidents of the Day were 
Elias Horry, Dr. Benjamin B. Simons, the Hon. Judge Prioleau, 
the Hon. Alfred Huger, Johu Hume, Johu Ball, Henry L. 
Pinckney, Jacob F. Mintzing, Jacob Axson, Beojamia I’. 
Dunkin, Henry Horlbeck, and Arthur Middleton. 

The following are the Regular ‘Toasts which were drunk on 
the occasion: , 

lL. The Day we Commemorate—Consecrated by the suffer- 
ings and sacrifices of our Fathers—We kaow how to Keep ut 
holy. ’ 

9 The Revolution of 1776—It made South Caro-ina a free, 
sovereign, and independent State. She paid the purchase with 
her blood—her children are bound to maintaio the glorious in- 
heritance. 

3. The Declaration of Independence, and the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions of 93 and ‘99—The first proclaiuned that 
the States were free, sovereign, and independent of al! foreign 
domination. The last, that they were free, sovereign, aud m- 
dependent of all federad usurpation. 

4. The Memory of Washington—His name, like the pyra- 
mid of the desert, stands alone in altitude and in immortality. 
5. The Union—Let those who please, idolize with igyptiag 
blindness the Crocodile, which has been impiousiy up 
within its sacred fane. We will worship according to the an- 
cient faith “ of our Fathers in the Coustitution.” 

6. The Constitution of the United States—As we received it, 
at the hands of our prophet, ou our political Sinai. We willearry 
it in our bosoms. yea in the wilderness, through trial and dark. 
ness, as ** our heritage forever, and for w hy ? because ils testi 
monies are the very joy of our hearts.” 

7. Thomas Jefferson—When the South is regenerated and 

is principles are triumphant, that people by whose Wisdom 
and valour the victory is achieved will indeed be worthy to 
write his Epitaph. 

8B. The President of the United States. 

9. The Vice President of the United States. 

10. South Carolina—Standing up in the presence of the 
world, and in the light of day—May she not say to some of eur 
foul slanderers, ** Would to God that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether such 
as | am, save in these bonds.” 

11. The Governor of the State of South Carolina—He was 
the first man in South Carolina who, on his public responsibility, 
recommended that the sovereignty of the State should be in- 
terposed for the protection of her reserved rights. He has the 
confidence of the people, and what is still better—he deserves it. 

12. The cause of the South—Like the religion of the Martyrs, 
it will flourish amidst persecution and revilings. 

13. The treo Pinckneys—Men without fear or reproach. 
Their actions live in our memories: their recorded sentiments 
glow ia our hearts, ** Millions for defence—not acent for tribute.” 

14. Nullification—The peaceful remedy of the Jury box, 
whose detinition we thus render. A law passed by the authority 
of a sovereign State in a confederacy, to protect its reserved 
rights iv @ particular in which it is sovereign, against a lawofa 
co-ordinate sovereiguty ia a particular ia which it has po au- 
thority whalever. 

15. John Hancock—He was the first man in old Massa- 
ehusetis Bay, and Sagadahock to recommend a Nullification 
of British usurpation. He was the first Governor ia the Fed- 


eral Union who advised a Nullification of federal uspngatiqn. 
ic rar 2-408 OR— Le. av iS ioscriptlion : ‘*We have 


counted the cost to tbe colonies, anc fiad acthing so dreadful 
as voluntary servitude.” 

17. John Rutledge in 1776, and George M. Troup in 1827. 
Fair samples of what (when the tug dves come) a nullifying 
Governor ought to be. 

18. Rawlins Lowndes.—We reverence his memory as a true 
friend to his country. Those who have sacked the Constitu- 
tion, are rapidly making him a true prophet of its fate. 

19. The Congress of 1765—The first Convention held in 
North America for the purpose of nullifying usurpation. 

20. Christopher Gadsden, Thomas Lynch, Senator, and John 
Rutledge.—Delegates to the old Congress of 17C5. “In the 
early history of these people we find,” that, in South Carolina, 
they were the first nullifiers on record. 

21. Marion, Sumter, Washington, end Moultrie—Carolina’s 
heroic sons. The same spirit that raised the Palmetto banuer, 
also planted the standard of the Union. 

22. The Arm of the United States.—It will defend, but never 
enslave its country. 

23. The Navy of the United States.—May it long live * to 
brave the battle and the breeze,” and protect on the mountain 
wave a commerce yet destined tu"be ransomed from au odious 
captivity at home. 

24. The Fair of Carolina.—Theirs are the virtues to bless, 
aod the loveliness to adorn, life. 


sel 


The following Volunteer Toast, (which was drunk with 
deafening applause) was offered by Kearine Simons, Esq. 
President of the Day. 

“The Orator of the Dagy—The State of South Carolina 
owes him a debt of gratitude for his able and manly defence 
of wer rights in the Senate of the United States. In his ad- 
dress this day, he has civen a feeling exposition of our wrongs, 
and has fearlessly pointed out the remedy—this adds another 
item to the debt. The State Rights Party now assembled, ten- 
him their thanks. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 
Given by the Committee of Arrangement. 


By Col. Keith, Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments : John C. Calhoun—The puny and malignant cabal that 
aimed the poisoned dagger at his bosom, like the Indiana who 
vainly fired his arrow at the Sun—have been struck to the 
earth with blindvess and dismay 

By B. R. Smith, one of the Committee of Arrangements: 
Langdon Cheves—Well might his gencrous and patriotic spirit 
vive utterance to the sentiment, ‘*] come to share a4 common 
ate with you ia your misfortunes and sufferings, as | shared 


formerly with you in your joys and your prosperity’=-We honor 
‘in him one of the clearest heads and purest hearts South Caroli- | 
‘na has ever given for her honor and service. 

By Henry Bailey, one of the Committee of Arrangements: | 
‘Robert Y. Hayoe—He has spoken this day in the very 
(spirit in which his martyred kiusman offered up his life on the) 


| scaffold. 


, 


By James Lynah, one of the Committee of Arrangements: 
George MeDuffie—One of the master spirits of the time—a 
powerful champion in the cause of Free Trade aud State 
Sovereignty. South Carolina honors aud will uphold him. 

By Captain Bryan, one of the Committee of Arrangements: 
>, J. Coleock—Whether in the judicial administration of our 
laws, or presiding over the finances of our State, he equally 
deserves confidence, and commands our respect. It well be- 
comes him to be found on the side of Carolina, whose parent 
walked by the side of the martyrd liayne to the scaffold, 
which was cunobled by the sacrifice. 

By John Huger, one of the Committee of Arrangements : 
Henry Deas—His able, eloquent, and undeviating support of 
State Rights, as a Senator from these Parishes, evtities him to 
our highest confidence and esteem. 

sy James Furguson, one of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments: Stephen D. Miller—An able, hovest, and faithful pub- 








into effect some enumerated power. 





lic servant—he has enumerated, in their political order, the 
three defences of our constitutional liberty—The Ballot Box, 
Jury Box, and Cartouch Box. If our opponents will give us 
a fair hearing before the second, we shall never have cause to 
appeal to the third. 

By Major C. Parker, one of the Committee of Arrange- 
menis: The aucieut Brutus struck with a dagger for the iiber- 
ties of his couutry—Our Brutus, in a more benignant and 
peaceful spirit, uplifts the inviacible arm of Reasvn and of 
Truth. 

By Capt. Magrath, one of the Committee of Arrangments : 
Heary L. Pinckney—His enemies, in their impotent malice, 
decreed, “that he should be put down,” but what they sowed 
in disgrace, be has reaped in honor—The State of South 
Carolina has said to him, ** Wel! done thou good And faithful 
servant.” 

By Charles Heyward, one of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments: Alfred Huger—UHe was the first man in our Senate to 
lift up his voice for Convention—He strock for his native 
State with a spirit and ability worthy of the Hugers of 1776 

By Col. Keith, Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ment: B. F. Dunkin—His able, eloquent, and uncompromising 
opposition to unconstitutional taxation, is worthy of a descen 
daut of the Pilgrims—and of the spirit of that Stare which he 
has made the home of his aflections—aod where he has found 
the altar of allegiance. 

After the retirement of Mr. Simons, Governor Hamilton 
gave— 

Our venerable President of the Day—Keating Simons— 





His sons do not rise up alone and * call him blessed” but we— 
we, whom he has honored by bis virtues, served by his public 
spirit, and strengthened by his name. 

The Party adjourned at an early hour, and with the utmost 
regularity and good humor. No unpleasant incident occurred 
to mar the pteasuses of the day. And thus ended this highly 
patriotic and maguificent celebration, by the State Rights Party 
—a proceeding originally forced upon them by the proscrip 
tive conduct of their opponents, but which, in its results, bas 
proved triumphantly the rapid progress of State Rights pria- 
ciples, and the decided ascendancy of the State Rights cause. 

In our next, we shail commence, and continue from day to 
day, the Speeches which were delivered by Governor Hamil- 
ton and other gentlemen, to whom complimentary toasts were 
given, by the Committee of Arrangement. Mercury. 





From the Norfolk Beacon. 





ANTI-TARIFF MEETING. 


We comply with the request of the meeting to give place to 
the following proceedings, on a subject which, at this time, un. 
happily much divides our country. 

At a meeting of the Citizens of James City, at the Court 
House, in the City of Williamsburg, pursuant to notice, for the 
purpose of taking inte consideration the propriety of appoint- 
ing deputies to an Anti-Tariff Convention, proposed to be held 
in the City of Philadelphia, Col. Burwell Bassett was called 
to the Chair, and James Semple, Jr. Esq. appointed Sec- 
retary. 

The following resolutions were offered by James Semple, 
Sen. Esq. viz: 

“The Government of the United States—being created by 
sovereign States, it is a Federal, and not a National Govern- 
ment. It derives all its powers trom the grants of the States. 
the parties to the compact, and can exercise po powers which 
are not granted—all powers not granted nor prohibited to the 
States remaining with the States respectively, or with the peo- 
ple of the respective States, where they resided at the adoption 
of the Constitution. This is clear on principle, and has been ex. 
pressly declared by an amendment to the Constitution. All 
the powers granted to Congress and to the other departments 
of the Government, are enumerated, and Congress can rightful. 
ly exercise po power which has not been set down in the enu- 
meration of the powers granted. Implication is not a source 
of power in the Federal Government. If that was admitted, 
the enumerations and limitations of powers would he of no 
avail. The Government would be unlimited. Governed by these 
principles, it seems quite clear that we must look to the enu- 
meration of powers in the Constitution alone, to determine 
whether the ‘Tariff of 1828, which was laid expressly and 
avowedly to promote or encourage manufactures, be justified 
by the Constitution. 

Upon a strict examination of all the enumerated powers, 
not one is fuund which can justify the Congress in passing a 
law imposing duties to encourage manufactures. It is true 
that the Congress have power * to lay and collect iaxes, du- 
| ties, imposts, etc.” but the clause which grants this power con- 
| tains expressions which forbid the laying of duties to encourage 
(manufactures. It is declared that “ taxes, duties. imposts, 
jete.”’ shall be laid and collected, to pay the debts and provide 
‘for the common defence and general welfare of the United 
| States. An appropriation of money by law to the common 














‘defence aud general welfare of the United States, would be an 


a a] 

absurdity. Money raised can only be appropriated to the com- 
mon defence and general welfare—by appropriating it to carry 
The power to encourage 
manufactures, and thereby promote the common defence and 
general welfare, is not granted by this or any other clause of 
the Constitution. It is also true, that the Constitution grants 





| to the Congress the power “ to regulate commerce with foreign 


nations.” ‘he Tariff, however, was not adopted asa regulation 
of commerce, and therefore is not justified by this clause in the 
Constitution, even if the grant of power to regulate foreign 
commerce passed the power * to lay and collect taxes, imposts, 
duties, ect.”". Nor cau it be admitted that the grant of the 
power to regulate commerce, fonveys the power to impose 
‘‘txes, imposts, duties, ect.”” Jt would be against every just 
rule of construction to claim a power as ap incident to another 
power, when the power claimed was expressly granted, and the 
end also of ihe grant expressed. If the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, ete. had not been expressly granted, still the power 
to tax, ect. could not have passed as an incident to the regulat- 
ing power. ‘The Revolution long since settled that question. 
The right of Great Britain to regalate the trade of the Colonies 
was admitied, yet the power “to tax” wasdenied. This was 
the point in contest between the Colonies aud Great Britain, 
and they put every thing to hazard sooner than submit to be 
taxed, whilst they admitted the right to regulate the trade or 
commerce of the Colonies. 

No other clause in the Constitution furnishes even a pretext 
for the exercise of the power to promote manufactures, 

Resolved, therefore, ‘That the Tariff of 1828 is a palpable vio- 
lation of the Coustitution of the Unined States. 

Resolved, also, Vhat the Tariff of 1828 is unjust, impolitie, 
and highly oppressive to a large portion of the people. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the Tariff of 1828 ought to be repeated, and 
impost, and duties laid justly, and with a view to revenue alone. 

Resolved, That a Convention, for the pur pose of securing the 
efficient co-operation of the friends of Free Trade throughout 
the United States, in procuring the repeal of the Restrictive 
System, be held at the Mansion House in the City of Philadel- 
phia, at 10 o'clock in the morning of Friday, the 30th day of 
September ovext: and that there be iavited to attend the same, 
such citizens, from all the States of the Union, as may be favor- 
able to the objects of this meeting. 

Resolved, ‘That be requested to ‘attend accordingly, 
and express the sentiments contained in these Resolutions ; and, 
that any other citizens in this part of the State who may find it 
convenient, unite with them in carrying into effect the objects 
contemplated by this meeting. 

The meeting then proceeded to Gill the blank in the last reso- 
lution with the names of James Semple, Sen., Thomas R. 
Dew, R. Garrett, Richard Coke, jr. and Burwell Basset. 

BURWELL BASSETT, Chairman. 

James Sempre, Jr. Secretary. 


THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 


From the Lebanon ( Ohio) Democrat. 

The following article illustrates the great benefits derived by 
our farmers from the ** American System" —a system which is 
<0 purely American, that it transfers ihe Britisa looms to this 
country. And yet such is the wilful perverseness of some of 
the Clayites, that, to foist their candidate upon the people, 
they laud this system of robbery: We say robbery, because 
we believe that any system hy which money is taken out of a 
man's pocket, without affording bim apy equivalent, is nought 
but sheer robbing. 

If the people of this country are benefitted by the present 
high duties, the only question is, do they receive an equivalent 
for the tax which they pay ? If so, it is right. Hf noi—if one 
is compelled to pay any sum for which he neither directly or 
indirectly is compensated, he is actually robbed, oppressed, 
and enslaved. Call it by what name you please, “‘ American 
System, Tarifl, Domestic Manufactures, Home Jodustry, or 
Internal Improvements,” it is still unjust and oppressive. “Call 
those who complain of its operation dishonest, prejudiced, or 
hopelessly “ignorant,” or give them any other title, or apply 
to them any other epithet, still their money is forcibly taken 
from them, they are robbed, and they feel and know it. They 
should, aud we hope they will continue to complain. 














From the Baltimore Chronicle. 


SAFETY SHAFTS. 


A great Rail Road Improvement.—An experiment was tried 
yesterday, on the Susquebaunah Rail Road, which, though 
simple in itself, is of the greatest importance, as affording se- 
curity to the cars against the possibility of accident. Jt con- 
sists in placing the horses between two cars, where they are 
confine! hy means of shafts extending from one car to the 
other, resting at each end upon the pivot piece, so as to allow 
them free play in passing the curves. The shafis are made of 
strong timber so that the horse or horses caunot possibiy get 
off the road; and to guard against the horse stumbling, a broad 
belt of leather is passed from shaft to shaft underneath the 
animal, of soflicient strength to prevent his going down—for 
greater security, two bows of iron are made to pass from the 
shafts over the back of the horse. By all these means, the 
horse, though entirely free in his action, is confined above, be- 
low, and on each side, so that itis impossible for Lim to get off 
the track of the road. 

By means of this simple contrivance, passengers travelling 
on this road may do so with the most perfect assurance of 
safety, from the many accidents and alarms arising frem the 
horses stumbling or flying the track. Mr. Isaac Knight, of 
this city, is the inventor, and we trust will receive due credit 
for this additidh to the safety and comfort of his fellow-citizens. 





Thoroughiy opposed, as we are, to the protective Tariff, as 
clearly unconstitutional aud oppressive, we fully recognize the 
propriety and expediency of a gradual reduction of it; and we 
believe the South would willingly consent to this, and allow 
any reasonable time for its entire abolition, provided the prin- 
ciple of entire abolition be admiited by their opponents, and the 
object properly secured. The Anti-Tariff Convention, an- 
nounced to take place in Philadelphia, in September next, may 
do much toward bringing about « compromise to this effect: 
but nothing short of the ultimate entire abolition of the Tariff 


of protection, should, on any account, be submitted to.—Am 
gusta Chronicle. 
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cents per yard for home-consumption ; but, if wanted for erport- 
ation, we have asceriained that the prices are forty cents per 
yard less—that is, from 70 to 90 cents per yard. Now, as the 
soason will be at hand, in two or three months, for procuring 
wioter carpets, to make our houses comfortable, we wish eve- 
ry house-keeper to reflect, that, were it not for the American 
System, three carpets could be had for the price that is now 
paid for tivo. 


As for instance : 
‘Two carpets, twenty-five yards each—that is, fifty yards—of 
fine ingrain, now cost, at 110 cents per yard, - - $55 0 
But, without the duty, three carpets, of twenty-five 
yards each—that is, seventy-five yards-—at 70 cents, 
a2 50 


an « 


$ 


These are facts, and no theories, and the ouly reason assign. 


would costonly’ - - . - - - . 


ed for the imposition of this tax upon the comfort of families, 
beyond a revenue duty of eight or ten cents a yard, is, that it 
will enable probably two or three hundred carpet-weavers, who 
are just as able to earn their living by doing something else, as 
other people, to charge more for their domestic carpets than 
they are worth, and thus to put money into their pockets with- 
out giving an equivaleat. Whocannot see that, if a law compels 
a mao to give 110 cents for an article which he could buy at 70 
cents, it absolutely deprives him of 40 cents, without any va- 
jue received in returao? 





The Charleston Mercury, of July 18th, states that EDWARD 
Frost, Esq., Distriet Attorney of the United States, has refu- 
sed to bring a suit upon a custom-house bond, executed for du- 
ties under the present Tariff, the payment of which had been 
refused by the obligor, for the purpose of having the consttu- 
tionality of che Tariff tested before a judicial tribunal. 





Delegates to the Free Trade Convention at Philadelphia, 
have been chosen at Petersburg, (Va.) but the names have not 
yet reached us. 

A meeting on the subject was to have been held at Cheraw, 
(S. C.) on the 23d instant, and another has been recommend- 
ed to be held at Jackson, (N. C.) 

From presevt appearances, we think that a body, embracing 
some of the most able men of which our country can boast, will 
assemble at Philadelphia on the 30th of September next ; and 
we may reasonably anticipate an exposition of the actual state 
of public sentiment in different quarters, which cannot fail to 
make a deep impression upoa the nation. Upwards of forty 
Delegates have already been appointed. Boston, New York, 
and Baltimore, will unquestionably send representatives, as 
will also, we trust, Maine and New Hampshire. In fact, we 
hope to see all the States represented : for all are interested in 
the preservation of the Union; and, as the cause of Free Trade 
has many zealous and efficient friends in Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and all the other Western States, we trust they will not 
be backward in seeing their agricultural interests represented. 





A writer in the Richmond Enquirer, of July 19th, over the 


’ 


signature of ** Wythe,’ 
Virginia the advantages which may result to the Union from 
sending Delegates from that State to the Free Trade Conven- 
tion proposed to be beld at Philadelphia, uses the following 
language : 

* Let us, then, meet and unite, to defend ourselves, to coun- 
teract the ma: hinations of our enemies, and rid ourselves of 
the oppression and injustice that we pow suffer, One advan- 
tage of this meeting, alone, makes it an object of interest— it 
is this: the Anti-Tariff party will not longer appear disjointed 
and breken, differing as to the mode, time, or place, of resist- 
ance—at different times, by want of concert, pulling against 
each other, and thus strengthening the hands of their enemies. 
And, instead of listening to this orator, or to that, for the views 
of the Auti-Tariff party, who expounds it according to his un- 
derstanding of it, considering and discussing moot-poiuts which 
divide us among our ourselves, we shall have those views from 
the party itself, in full assembly, communicated by the mouths 
of the first men in the nation. 

« Fellow-citizens, the cause upon which I address you is a 
sacred one ; it is the cause of the Union, the Constitution, the 
People—the preservation of the two first, and the happiness of 
the last, depead upon the issue—for the present state of things 
cannot continue. The cord, over-strained, will break at lasi— 
and the Southeff States, or some of them, will exert their right 
as Sovereigns, and withdraw from a Government which op- 
presses and must ultimately destroy them. One stone remov- 
ed, the arch trembles, and ultimately falls. tt is to avert this 
that [ appeal to you—it is to preserve the Union, aad obtain 
liberty aud equal rights-"” 


in strongly urging upon the people of 





In our last paper we gave an account of the adoption of the 
American Systein by the Butchers of Philadelphia, who have 
shown themselves, by their perseverance, to be good pluck. 
Since the first day of their conspiracy, not a man has occupied 
his stall ia market, except the individual who had the firmness 
to stand out alone against the combination ; and, as the sup- 
plies from the country, brought in by the farmers and shinoers, 
have made up the deficiency not clandestinely supplied by the 
butchers, the public has sustained no very serious inconveni- 
ence, except that of having their beef-steaks, mutton-chops, 
and veal-cutlets, manufactured tn somewhat of a bungling 
style. Your regular scieutiic butcher has a knack of cutting 
up meat, which your farmer and shinver does not possess, and, 
besides this, the clean white aprons of the former give an air 
ef neatoess to their trade which is missed from the market. 
Rut, as most of the Philadelphians love liberty more than 
butcher's meat, they have most heroically stood out against 

the system,” and will certainly never yield ia the contest. 





' 


| retaliation. 








In the mean time the subject is every day discussed more 
and more, and as every body who has any brains sees at once 
that there is no difference between a monopoly in meat and a 
monopoly in clothes, between a conspiracy against the -belly 
and a conspiracy against the back, great uneasiness exists with, 
some individuals of the Tariff party, least the eyes of the com- 
muuity may be opened to their true interests. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Councils, on the evening 
of the 21st instant, a Report was made by the Committee on 
the Butchers’ petition for a monopoly, drawn up in an able 
manner, vindicating most fully the principles of Free Trade, 
and showing most couclusively that the petitioners heve nei- 
ther reason nor jastice on their side. If this sensible aod high- 
ly temperate exposition of the case does not break up the con- 
spiracy of the butchers within another week, it is not unlikely 
that combinations of the citizens will be formed to withhold 
their custom altogether from them for six mouths, by way of 


—————— 


Every day we live and learn. We recollect once reading a 
work on yoliuical economy, writteo in Prussia, in which one of 
the strongest arguments urged against high duties, was, that 
the protected monopolists would themselves turn smugglers, 
introduce foreign goods clandestinely into their manufactories, 
sell them as of their own production, and pocket the duty. Such 
conduct, however, in this country, was too improbable to oe- 
cur, and we have, therefore, never employed this argument 
against our system. We have now reasons for believing that 
A gen- 
deman from Mississippi, with whom we have lately conversed 
and who is recently from New Orleans, assures us that there 


we have over-rated the morality of our countrymen. 


are strong suspiciens entertained, in that quarter, that sugar 
has been smuggled from the West Indies into Louisiana, aad 
sold for home-made. Avy person who will cast his eye on the 
map, will discover that Louisiana possesses a sea-coast extend- 
ing westward from the Mississippi to the river Sabine, which 
divides it from the Province of Texas. This coast is about 
two hundred and fifty miles in length, and is accessible by 
lakes and inlets, and includes the district called Attakapas. A 
few years ago, it will be recollected, that a place called Barra- 
taria, on this coast, was a great resort for pirates, and is it at 
all improbable that the same region may have become a resort 
for smugglers? From the west end of Cuba the distance can 
be run in three or four days, and no more profitable trade could 
be carried on, than by importing sugar into Attakapas free of 
duty, shifting it from boxes or bags into hogsheads, mixing it 
up with the genuine domestic, and shipping it to the North as 
Louisiana sugar. The seclusion of the spot, so entirely out of 
the track, as it is, of ordinary navigation, and bordering upon 
Texas, a foreign Province, admirably adapts it for the location 
of smugglers ; and we should like any man to say, whether it 
is not probable, that, amongst the planters of Louisiana—who, 
as a body, we regard as a highly respectable and honorable 
class of men—there may not be many adventurers, who, for 
the sake of making their fortunes, would not hesitate to smug- 
gle? May there not even be merchants located in the towns 
on the coast, who buy domestic sugar from the honest planter, 
and foreign sugar from the smuggler, mix them together, and 
pocket the profit of his Hlicit trade? To our own minds, the 
probability of what our informant has stated, is too strong to 
admit of much doubt, especially when we recollect that smug- 
gling is no new businessin that region, the importation of slaves 
having been long carried on there, as we learo froin the same 
source. 


Editors who are devoted to the advancement to power of 
particular individuals, and who regard the mighty interests and 
tranquillity of a nation as nothing in comparison with the suc- 
cess of a favorite candidate, are incapable of conceiving how 
there can possibly exist an elevated love of country, which has 
respect to principles alone, without reference to men. Hence, 
when a public meeting is called, which is likely to operate 
upon the political current, the wits of partisans are set to work 
to find out some sinister desiga concealed at the bottom of it, 
which may strengthen them in their belief that none are actu- 
ated by purer motives than themselves. This results from the 
habitual abandonment of principle, for the advancement of 
party ends, which is so conspicuous in many party-editers— 
and we cao readily imagine that a long indulgence in editorial 
artifices and tricks, now so common in our land, has satisfied 
many that there no longer any where exists a genuive patri- 
otism. 

The “Ricumonn Ware,” of the 15th instant, contains an 
angry and bitter denunciation of the Free Trade Convention 
to be held in Philadelphia on the 30th of September vext. It 
breaks out in the following strain : 

We have seen, with painfal regret, the proposition for an Anti-Tariff 
Convention at Philadelphia ; a proposition, which, hatched by Isaac 
Hill’s influence in New Hampshire, pretends one thing, and means an- | 
other : ostensibly duected against the Tariff, is really and truly gotten 
up for political purposes. 

As our paper is the one in which first appeared the proceed- 
ings of the meeting which recommended the Convention, it 
inay reasonably be supposed that we are quite as well ac- 
quainted with the motives of the gentlemen who took an ac- 
tive part therein, as the Richmond Whig. We had a sufficient 
number of * sponsors “ for the call, to satisfy us of the respect- 
ability and honorable views of the prime movers; and, whilst 
we repel the gratuitous and unsupported imputation of the 





Whig, as to the hypocrisy of their proceedings, we assert, as 
withia our knowledge, that Isaac Hill had ne more te do with 


the meeting, directly or indirectly, than he will have to do witb 
the Convention to be assembled at Baltimore, next November, 
for the nomination of Mr. Clay to the Presidency. But we 
will go further. We will say, that, amongst those who took an 
active part in recommending the Convention, there was not an 
individual who Was actuated by the slighest disposition to fur- 
ther the advancement to power of any candidate or party; and 
that the positive assertion of the Whig, to the contrary, is as 
unfounded as his selection of a master-spirit was unfortunate. 

The Whig proceeds to say : 

What is the good expected from this Anti-Tariff Convention? Let 
its advocates ;how one desirable object that they can reasonably hope to 
attain by it, before they rush into a measure which can hardly fail to 
kindle a flame in the country, which may, indeed, consume its peace 
and tranquillity, but which will not, cannot, light to any good. 

To the question above proposed, we, as one of the advocates 
of the Convention, answer, that the good expected from it, is, 
that greatest possible good, of prostrating the grand and ini- 
quitous fraud practised upon the people of the United States, 
under the title of the American System. If this ** one desira- 
ble object” is not enough, we will mention another. It is pro- 
posed to lay the corner-stone of a true American System,which 
shall afford equal protection to agriculture, commerce, and ma- 
nufactures, by leaving them all as free, and as uushackled by 
restrictions and prohibitions, as they existed when the Govern- 
ment was admivistered in conformity with the Constitution. 
Shall we state another objec It is reasonably hoped that the 
Union, now tottering to its base, owing to the spirit of rapine 
and plunder so prevalent amongst the monopolists, and to the 
selfish artifices of politicians who seek their own elevation, and 
not the good of the country, may be saved from impending 
ruin, and that thus the peace and tranquillity of the pation 
may be more firmly established than ever. If, by the proposed 
measure, a flame shall be enkiudled, God grant that it may 
be widely spread. Jt could be oo other than the holy flame of 
patriotism, buruing upon the altar of * Liberty, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Union,” which would enlighten the people to 
their true interests, and warm their hearts with brotherly af- 
fection towards one another. That the American System is 
incapable of accomplishing these desirable objects, is manifest 
from its effects. In seven years it has sown the seeds of a dis- 
cord, which double the time may be requisite to eradicate, and, 
if a stop is not put to its career before the close of another ses- 
sion of Congress, which can never be eradicated. 

But, says the Whig— 

When we survey the state of the Tariff question, we are almost 
tempted to believe that this proposed Anti-Tartt Convention was con- 
ceived ina spirit of diabolical nmuschief, and that it has been ensbraced 
partially in Virginia without reflection. 

And pray, wheo the famous Convention was held at Harris- 
burg. what did the Whig think, when he surveyed the state of 
the Free Trade question, which was then upon the brink of 
immolation ? Did he think that it was conceived in a spirit of 
“diabolical mischief?" We dare say not; and yet the two 
Cooventions differ in their character so completely, that, if the 
Free Trade Convention deserve the name of * diabolical,” 
we should be able to find no term capable of expressing the 
depravity and malignity of the other. 

But, at last, after an attempt to sneer at Professor Dew, one 
of the Delegates elected at Williamsburg, whose name, as a 
writer on Political Economy, stands on an eminence which 
can never be attained by his assailant, the Whig attempts to 
throw dust into the eyes of the people, by using the following 
language : 

The National Debt is almost paid off—will be paid off in a few yeara. 
When that time qmes, a great reduction of the Tariff will, in ail pro- 
bability, ensue. «ll men’s opinions and wishes seem tending to that 
point; aud many foresee, or strongly hope, that that will be the era of 
the restoration of national harmony and good will once more. Why 
not wait for this event? Why do any thing to exacerbate the feelings 
of the contending parties, and render more difficult a final composition 
of this dangerous question ? 

it is a capital error to suppose that the proceedings of a Con- 
vention can render this “dangerous question” more difficult of 
composition. A free discussion, and a full exposition of the 
absurdity, injustice, and unconstitutionality, of the American 
System, will do much towards increasing the public hostility 
to it, and towards weakening the confidence of its advocates 
in its efficiency as a graud panacea to cure poverty. But is 
there any reason to believe that the Tariff party, debt or no 
debt, would be willing to reduce the duties, unless they were 
forced to it by their opponents? Not the slightest. The blood- 
hound, when he has had a taste of the delicious stream, will 
not very readily let go his hold. Nor will a corperation of 
blood-suckers, who are revelling ia dividends of twenty or thir- 
ty per centum, very readily consent to give up their illegal 
gains. No—wothing but the most untiring, resolute, and un- 
hending opposition, can inspire the slightest hope of the over- 
throw of the Juggernaut under whose chariot-wheels so many 
fools are found to sacrifice themselves, The public deby will 
never be paid off, if any man should be elected President who 
will not stop the flood-gates of the various schemes of appro- 
priation, which are devised with no other design than to 
prevent the reduction of duties. Let this be remembered, and 
let it also be remembered, that this honied suggestion comes 
from one who is devoted to a candidate for the Presidency so 
identified with the American System as not to be in a state 
of freedom to be guided by any other law than the dictum of 
the party which supports it. 

In perusing this attack of the Whig, we have felt peculiar 
satisfaction. It shows that there is alarm in the wigwam. The 
conspirators against the rights of the people see the fabric they 
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have reared beginning to rock, and are now disposed to make 
a virtue of necessity, and profess a willingness to yield. We 
have no confidence in professed politicians of any stamp—as the 
blind man said, “I would rather see a thing than hear tell of 
it.” If the Tariff party are willing to come down to revenue 
duties, let them say so, and we dare say that Congress would 
give them time enough to make the reduction gradual. It 
would be better to have twenty millions of debt unpaid for ten 
years longer, than that the commencement of a reduction should 
be postponed until after the nert Presidential election. 


———_— 


There is a large class of intelligent and honest people, who 
believe in the soundness of the doctrines of Free ‘Trade, but 
who have taken up the idea that those doctrines cannot be ad- 
vantageously adopted in practice by a vation, unless all other 
nations do the same thing. This class of reasoners is quite a 
different one from the common mass of restrictionists, who 
would advocate prohibitory duties, even though other nations 
should abolish them; and, as there are amongst them some 
liberal men, who regret exceedingly that what they call sound 
policy should dictate a selfish aud auti-christian course, we 
shall, for the particular use of such, endeavor to point out the 
fallaciousness of their reasoning. 

Let us suppose two countries to be, aa to their mutual com- 
merce, in a state of perfect freedom, but to have no intercourse 
with other nations, and that the exchange of their productions 
is as free from restrictious and duties as the ade pow existing 
between Philadelphia and the Jersey shore. In other words, 
let us suppose that there is not in existence such a thing as a 
custom-house in either country, and that the inhabitants of each 
may land where they please, bring for sale what they please, 
and take away any thiog they may choose to purchase, with- 
out any hindrance or restraints, visits, permits, or police inter- 
ference. In such case, there would be a perfectly free trade, 
aud any body can see that the tendency of such an intercourse 
would be to euable the inhabitants of each country to receive 
the manufactures and productions of the other, burdened with 
no charges except the expenses of transportation, called freight, 
and the profits of the merchant for the services of himself and 
his capital. 

Let us further suppose that one of these countries was espe- 
cially adapted, or better adapted, for the raising of flour, cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco, than the other, and that the latter was 
better adapted than the former for the manufacture of woollen 
cloths, cotton fabrics, iron, and glass ; that is, that each coun- 
try could afford to sell its own peculiar productions cheaper 
than the other. Now, what would be the natural course which 
commerce would take between these two countries? Any one 
is capable of furnishing an answer. Each nation would find it 
for its interest to apply its labor and capital to the production 
of the articles in which it had an advantage over the other, 
and to take in exchange for them the articles produced by the 
other nation, in which tt had the advantage. In this way, both 
vations would have more flour, cotton, rice, tobacco, woollen 
cloths, cotton fabrics, iron, and glass, than if each had under- 
taken to produce its own supply of each article, in the same 


_ manner precisely that the butcher, the baker, the hatter, and 
_ the shoe-maker, have all more meat, bread, hats, and shoes, by 


_— 
dew we 
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each one confining himself to his particular trade, than they 
would have if each man should prefer to be his own butcher, 
baker, hatter, and shoe-maker. All this is so plain, fhat n0 one 
possessing ordinary intelligence can deny it; and it is because 
the proposition is self-evident, that honest, intelligent, aod uo- 
prejudiced men, are compelled to acknowledge their convic- 
tions of the soundness of the principles of Free Trade. 


But now comes the difficulty ; and, that we may the more 
readily put it out of the way, we will proceed slowly to work. 

One of these nations is called America—the other is called 
England. There happens to Se, we will further suppose, in the 
latter country, a class of people called land-owners, amongst 
whom there are some whose lands are not sufficiently fertile 
for cultivation, but who have ascertained that, if the price of 
wheat could only be artificially raised from a dollar a bushel to 
a dollar and a half, they would be able to rent them out to ad- 
vantage, and thus be enabled to derive a revenue out of other 
people’s pockets. These landlords petition Parliament for such 
-alaw. They represent how important it is for a nation to be 





independent of foreigners for its bread, and make an appeal 
v0 the patriotism, as they call it, of the country. Parliament 
listens to the representation, and being composed, in great 
part, of other land-owners, who woukl also be benefitted by 
such a law, which would enable them to increase their rents 
/equal to the difference in the price of wheat, most patriotically 
| accedes to their requests, and enacts a law which declares that 
‘the whole population of the country shall give nine pence for 
a six-penny loaf, for no other purpose in the world but to make 
the owners of barren soils rich, and the owners of the fertile 
soils richer, at the people’s expense. This is what is called a 
Corn- Law, and imposes a penalty upon the importation of for- 
eign grain, called a duty ; and any man must be blind not to 
be able to see that this law diminishes the quantity of bread 
which the English people have to eonsume : for nothing but a 
diminished quantity of grain could oecasion the rise which is 
intended to be effected by the inposition of the duty. 

So far, however, the affair belongs to John Bull alone. He 
bas a right to do what he pleases with his own family concerns 
—and, if be says his children shall be put upon a short allow- 
ance of bread, it is nobody else's besiness. 
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This measure, however, so greatly injurious as it is to En- 
gland, is also injurious to America: for America has flour to 
sell, and. by this silly law of her former customer, she is de- 
prived of a sale. This is an ivojury to her, most unquestiona- 
bly ; no one can doubt it, any more than ove can doubt that it 
would be an injury to a peruke-maker if one of his best cus- 
tomers should leave off wearing wigs. But the point to be in- 
quired into is, not whether America sustains an injury by the 
Corn- Laws of England, but whether she cau render her con- 
dition better by what is called retaliation. 

The first effect of a diminished exportation of grain would 
be to render it necessary for the farmers to diminish the pro 
duction of wheat. The second would be to diminish the quan- 


from England, unless she would give them to us for nothing, 
which will hardly be pretended. What those particular arti- 
cles would be, caunot be exactly specified, but it is easy to per- 
ceive that they would most probably be those particular ones 
in which the advantage enjoyed by England over America was 
the smallest, or which the nation could best forego the want 
of. Now, for the sake of argument, let us suppose that the 
diminution of trade occasioned by the Corn-Laws should be 
equal to half a million of barrels of flour, worth $3,000,000 a 
vear, and should thus reduce the whole trade from $30,000,000 
per annum to $27,000,000—America then deliberates thus: a | 
am sure of custom for twenty-seven millions of dollars, not- 
withstanding the Corn-Laws : will it increase ur diminish that 
amount, if I prohibit, by way of retaliation, the importation of 
five millions of dollars worth of woollen and cotton cloths, 
iron, and glass?” Any one, who admits the force of the above 
reasoniug im the ease of the Corn-Laws, must answer, that 
would be diminished by such prohibition, aud for the identical 
reason before assigned, that Eugland would be prevented from 
buying of America, because America refused to buy of England. 
The effect of such a law would be to diminish the exportations 
from $27,000,000 to $22,000,000 ; and the same result would 
follow every additional restriction imposed by either party. Hf 
apy one doubts this, let him follow up the system ef restric- 
tion, which is another word for prohibition—it being only by 
shutting out some portion of the old supply that the price can 
be raised—and he will find that, ultimately, it would put an 
end to all trade. 

Nor is the case at all altered by the fact that both England 
and America have intercourse with other nations. ‘The illus- 
‘ration is only made a little more complex : for any one may 
see, thar, if we prevent, 5v high duties, the importation of five 
millions of dollars worth of foreign goods, we prevent the ex- 
portation, to some part of the world or other, of an equal va- 
lue of domestic productions. 

We think we have, therefore, made it clear, that nations 
which will not buy cannot sell—and that, consequently, Eng- 
land, by refusing to buy flour of America, deprives herself of 
the sale of an equal amount of manufactures, and America, by 
refusing to buy the manufactures of England, deprives herself 
of the sale of an eqaal anount of agricultural products, and 
this, accompanied by the enormous evil, in one couutry of being 
compelled to eat dear bread, and in the other of being com- 
pelled to wear dear clothes. 

If this reasoning is not sound, we should be glad if any gen- 
tleman would poiot it out, and we offer to him the use of our 
columas fer the purpose. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY 
AND BANKING. 





The Currency of a country may consist, and has consisted at 
different times, of various commodities. Silver, gold, copper, 
iron, salt, eattle, and many other commodities, have, at differ- 
ent times, and in different countries, performed the functions of 
a currency. The two first, however, have, by general consent 
throughout the civilized world, become most acceptable ; be- 
cause, in fact, they are most convenient for this purpose. The 
essential quality of a currency is, that it should possess value, 
or (which is the same thing in effect) that it should give a claim 
to what does possess it. ‘The qualities which make a commo- 
dity convenient for the purposes of currency, are, its durability 
—<ivisibility without injury—its capacity for being re-united— 
the uniformity of its quality and weight—tbhe smallness of its 
bulk, in proportion to its value—and, lastly, the comparative 
steadiness of its value. There’is not in nature, as has been 
justly observed, any perfect standard of value, for the same 
reason that there is not in nature any perfect standard of weight 
or measure. Of those things, however, which may be procured 
hy labor—that ts, by any description of human industry, or 
voluntary sacrifice of ease or safety—-<hose are of equal values 
which have cost equal quantities of labor, and those of differ- 
ent values which have cost different quantities of labor. In- 
crease the difficulty and labor of obtaining any commodity, and 
you increase at the same time its value—that is, if you would 
have it, you must pay more for it, either in the shape of your 
own labor, or in other commodities which themselves have 
cost labor. What every one may obtain, in any desirable quan- 
tity, without labor or sacrifice of any kind, cau never have any 
value so long as this condition is annexed to it. 

But there is a class of objects which cannot be produced by 
human labor—that is, of which the whole existing quantity 
cannot be increased by any human exertion. This class of ob- 
jects owes its value, Ist, to its use, and, Qdly, to its searcity— 
ér, rather properly, to these two circumstances combined. The 
first makes it an object of desire, and the second makes us wil- 
ling to incur a saerifice in order to obtain it. Searcity, as ap- 
plied to objects of this class, implies an insufficiency to satisf 





desire. All, therefore, cannot possess the object which is 


SS 


scarce, or those who possess it desire to possess still more of it, 
and are willing, of course, to make some sacrifice in order to 
obtain it. ‘This constitutes its value. Objects of this class, it 
is obvious, increase in value at every advance in wealth—that 
is to say, they rise in value, estimated in other commodities, 
either where these Jatter are produced in greater quantities to 
the same labor, or where the command over them is greater, 
and where, consequently, there exisis a comparative abund- 
ance. Upon this principle lands rise in value in the progress 
of wealth and population, and more especially those deserip- 
tions of land of which the extent is limited. So do very large 
diamonds, which, as they are scarcely ever found, may be re- 
garded as belonging to the class of oljects not producible by 





tity of goods, of some kind or other, that used to be imported | 


human labor. Gold and silver are produced and increased by 
labor. Had they not been produced and imeveased during the 
last four or five huadred years, their value would have been, 
at the present moment, far greater than it is: that is, a much 
larger quantity of most other commedities would be exchang- 
ed, at the present day, for a given quantity of gold or silver. 
Not only would a larger amount of most other commodities be 
exchanged for a giveu quantity of gold or silver, but a greater 
value, in the shape of commodities, or labor, would be exchang- 
ed for a given quantity of those metals. The laborer would 
receive a less quantity of gold or silver for a given quantity of 
labor ; but with this less quantity of gold or silver he would be 
able to purchase an equal or a greater quantity of the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life. In short, gold and silver, in 
the case supposed, would bave been dearer, compared with 
most olber commodities and with labor; and a guinea, or a 
shilling, an eagle, or a dollar, would have given us a greater 
command over most other commodities and labor, than it does. 


It is unnecessary jiere to repeat, io detail, what has so often 
heen said, of the decrease which took place in the value of 
gold and silver, in consequence of the discovery of the Ameri- 
can minves. The fertility of these mines threw at once a larger 
amount of gold aud silver into circulation, than existed before. 
The commerce aud industry of the world were, at the same 
time, and from eauses more or less connected with the discov- 
ery of America, enlarged, and offered a better market for the 
precious metals. Had not t! e effectual demand heen increas- 
ed, the less fertile mines could not have been worked ; none 
but the more fertile would in that ease have paid the ordinary 
profit of steck ; and the most fertile would have paid but a 
moderate rent to the proprietor. ‘The cost of procuring gold 
and silver from the mines must be paid, or they cannot be had; 
but the less fertile mines, where they are procured with greater 
difficulty, and at a greater cost, would not be worked, until the 
price of these metals was so much increased as to pay the ca- 
pitalist at least au ordinary profit upon his capital. On the 
other hand, so long as the increase of gold and silver keeps 
pace with the gradually increasing demand for them, their va- 
lue, compared with the inass of other commodities, must be 
tolerably uniform. 


It is proper here to point out a distinction hetween gold and 
silver and the greater part of other commodities that we con- 
sume or use. Most of the latter, or the supply of them, is pro- 
duced from year to year, from month to month, or even within 
shorter periods, and is consumed as fast. If the supply be 
much increased, or diminished, it is felt at once, in the fall or 
rise of the market-price, which depends upon the fluctuations 
of supply and demand. The case is not the Same with gold 
and silver. The mass of these, existing throughout the world, 
is sO great, compared with the annual supply drawn from the 
mines, that an tocrease or diminution of it, greater than has 
ever taken place, could pot be felt at all. The annual supply 
of the mines of American, Asin, and Europe, in the most fa- 
vorable years (1803-1810) amounted to fifty millions of dollars, 
about one and one-fourth per centum of the whole quantity of 
the precious metals then existing in Europe and America. Gold 
aod silver, therefore, are exempted from thuse fluctuations of 
price which arise from an increased or diminished periodical 
supply. The corn which affords subsistence to a country is 
produced and consumed from year to year. If the season is 
good, and the crop abundant, the market-price falls ; if bad, 
aud the crop deficient, the market-price rises. In the former 
case the price may fall fifty or even an hundred per centum ; 
in the latter it may rise as much or more. Such a fall or rise 
in the value of gold or silver could pot take place in less than 
two or three centuries. It is obvious that the exemption of gold 
and silver from these fluctuations of price is ove of the prinei- 
pal reasons of their peculiar fitness for the purposes of a stan- 
dard of value and medium of exchange. But it is obvious, it 
may be remarked, that gold and silver could never have been 
employed as a medium of exchange, unless they had first pos- 
sessedl a use, or a capacity for being used in some other way. 
The demand for the precious metals, for the various purposes 
of the useful and ornamental arts, is founded upon their use. 
It is because their use is thought a compensation for their cost 
of production, that the demand is effectual. The demand for 
them, for the purpose of a circulating medium, is founded upon 
their value. Until they had acquired this quality of value, (if I 
may so express myself,) they could not have been sought for 
as a medium of exchange. If the whole quantity of gold and 
silver now employed as a circulating medium, throughout the 
world, should be superseded by some other commodity, found 
more convenient for that purpose, the value of these metals 
would be sensibly affected, no deubt. The whole mass of them, 
in this ease, would be applied to the uses of the arts. But the 
supply would be beyond the effectual demand for them for 
those uses. The holders of gold and silver would be more 
anxious to sell, than others would be to buy. A depreciation, 
consequently, would take place in these metals, and, for a time 
at least, a check would be given to the business of working the 
mines. But, if the metals of gold and silver (in consequence 
of some chemical change, for example,) should become totally 
unfitzed for any of the purposes of the useful and ornamental 
arts, they would, at the same time, be deprived of their capacity 
fur serving as a medium of exchange. 


If the whole mass of the precious metals already drawn 
from the mines, and used, both as a medium of exchange and 
in the arts, throughout the world, should be annibilated at 
once, the effect would be to increase beyond all caleulation the 
market-price of those metals ; because, for a long time, the 
supply would be indefinitely small, compared to the demand. 
tt is obvious, therefore, that the relative value of the precious 
metals, compared with other commodities, arises chiefly from 
their scarcity ; although, as we already observed, this value is 
modified by the cost of their production, 
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The same rule holds, of any one country, that is true of the | degree increased, and its price—that is to say, the price of the FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. tf 
world at large. If we suppose, ia a country totally cut off from | whole augmented mass—will be the same, or nearly the same, ome ib 
all communication with the rest of the world, that the quantity | as before ; while the price of any given quantity o them must; AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, e 
of the precious metals is increased, their value, compared to | necessarily be less than before. This position is illustrated in | 4 ¢dressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress iP 
other commodities and to labor, would be diminished, though | the case of a very abundant harvest of coro, especially where of the United States 
in what ratio it is not possible exactly to say. For a like rea- | the country in which it is produced ts so situated as to be una~ N XXXVI 
son, if the quantity of them be diminished, their value would | ble to find a vent for the surplus in exportation. It is proper to @. AAs * a \ 
be increased. This leads immediately to the consideration of | observe, however, that the position, as applied to the bostance if Mr. Everett had carried out to its results the principle | 
what is called a Balance of Trade. of corn as human sustenance, must be taken with some qualifi- which he has so well stated in his New Ideas on Populatioa— L: 
If one country has more of the precious metals than anoth- | cation. If the corn produced is more than sufficient for the | which, although as apparent and obvious as biture itself, is, 
er, in proportion to its effectual demand for them, the current | sustenance of man, the surplus may often be usefully employed perhaps, a ucw idea—he would have had no occasivn to resort, 
of trade, where it is left free, will withdraw a portion of them | 10 affording a better and more nourishing food for the domestic ue he has siuce done, to restrictions on commerce, enacted at 
from te former country, where they abound, aud carry them animals, which, in various ways, subserve his wants and Wishes. W ashing ton, to account for the prosperity of the couulry, The 
to the latter, where they are deficient. This is more or less | Besides, as corn possesses some degree of durability, a poruiou Pariff has extracted money, in considerable sums, from the 
true of almost all commodities. If it is especially true of the | of the surplus of one year may be stored up against the deficien- people, to increase the wages and the fortunes of a few > it 
precious metals, it is only because these possess qualities which | cy of the ext. If corn did pot possess this degree of durability, has built up some places with more rapidity than that with v1 
ft them in a peculiar manner for transportation, without any the fluctuations of its price W ovuld be much more violent than which they would otherwise have grown, but i can only . 
injury or loss of value, and ata comparatively trifling expense. | they are—a fact which is in perfect accordance with the dis- | depress or keep back the mereantile cilies In general, and the _ 
For like reasons. al! other commodities which are valuable in tinction we have been endeavoring to establish between ove | Country which receives its supplies aud the stunulus to its .\ 
proportion to their bulk, and which are more or less durable, | class of commodities ani another. Au eXCess of gold aod sil- industry, in great part, from the mercantile cities. ‘The Tre- 
ure liable to exportation from the country where they abound, | ver, over the quantity for which at any time there was an ef- | mont House, mn Boston, cited by Mr. hi verett as the offspring = 
to thet in which they are scaree. ‘The balance of trade is fa- | fectual demand, would doubtless have the effect of depreciating of the Pariff, is as much to be aseribed to the lariff as the 
vorable to a country when more is due to tt than from ii—or, their value. But the depreciation would by no means be so erection or destruction of is predecessor, the Exchange. . , 
which is the same thing, when its credits are greater than its | great as would have takeu place, if we suppose that this Mr- Ihere is a perpetual error Which occurs to, aud envelopes in - 
debts. This balance may be paid in gold and silver, or in other | plus cou! be applied to no useful purpose. lis utility, or appli- | darkness, the minds of those who have formed a halitof tracing 
commodities, according to circumstances. ‘The facility with calality to some useful purpose, makes it sought, though atare- | prosperity, or success uu “ey form Which is the result o! A 
which these metals are transported from one country to anoth- ; duced price. The use, as w ell as the quantity of the w hole indusiry, to the regulations of Government. It is not the 
er, makes them preferable to all other commodities for the set- | mass of gold and silver, isincreased.  ‘T he demand, therefore, province of Government to direct indusiry—hy so doing i 
tiemenut of these balances, except where the creditor-country for these metals, is increased at the same time that their quan- neccessarily diminishes the amount of the products of industry. 
possesses a greater comparative abundance of these metals than Ty ts increased. For if the uulity ol the whole mass is somewhat rhe very aterestiny and InsiFUctive treatise of Mr. Everet | 
its debtor. But this, it is obvious, cannet continue long to be | greater than it was before, those who purchase it will be will- | 1S limited in its Jength. If that geolleman had Rene more off 
the case : for, if this comparative abundance exist, the reaciest ins to give somewhat mere in exchange for it than they did be- fully into the inquiry of the reasou of the principle which he | 
means of getting rid of the superflaous part of it would be ns | fore. If new mines, far more fertile than any now known, has stated, and w hich ts the foundation, and, it may be said | de 
exportation, which is more easily effected than that of any should be discovered, the effect would be, to throw into the the superstructure of his essay, the result of the inquiry woul Se 
other commodity, as we have already remarked. If, therefore, market an annual supply of gold and silver, greater than that probably have heen such as to prevent hin from aduptng, oO) fer 
the currevcy of a country consist W holly of the precious ne- which is now apoually added to the mass of those metals in use | to induce him to renounce, the Restrictive System. re 
tals, it could scldoim be liable to depreciation from excess, ex- and circulation. At the present prices of those metals, there} So long as the land and water suffice to supply food, every uo 
cept under verv peculiar circumstances. Wherever trade and would be no demand for this addiional supply. Batil it may increase tu the density of population lacreases the efficiency ol \ 
industry are left free and unrestrained, depreciation of the cur- be had at a somewhat reduced price, it would sull be sought lahor—or, to state the position more definitely, causes the Ge 
reocy, arising from excess, would iavariably be corrected by for: and if, according to the supposition, the expense aud la- same quantity ot labor expended by an individual to procure 
exportation of gold and silver, and importation of other com- bor, or cost of obtaining: it from the mines, be diminished, its | for hin more or better products—every laborer will eain une nn 
modities. The depreciation, or fall of price, of some commo- | price may be reduced without depriving its producers of their | receive more for the same number of hours’ work. Mere propio cit 
dives, or objects of value, arising from comparatuve abund- | vecessary profit. If the wear and tear of gold and silver , quity produces this result. Those whe labor in the same ali an 
ance, does not admit of the same remedy, or, uot m the same should cease, or if the world should cease to increase in popu- | maniestly instruct and aid each other, and this aid and in a 
degree. Corn, and timber, and building-stone, for example, | lation aud industry, the effect would be, to check the working struction ts greater than is probably perceived by those wh ai 
canpnot generally be exported lo countries very distant, or ex- of the mines—the annual supply from which keeps up, or rather receive their benefit. Every art, every trade, every manufac the 
cept w hen they are mery abundant and cheap in the exporting increases, the present amount of those metals now in use and Ture, is facilitated by the exercise of other—even though dissim an: 
country, and very scarce and dear in the importing one. The circulation throughout the world. If, on the other hand, the lar—arts, trades, and manufactures, in the same neighborhood to | 
improvement of land, the erection of houses, may be carried population and wealth of the world should be very much in A machine-shop, hard-by, is of apparent use to a cotton o ag: 
on to too great an extent. But objects of value of this descrip- creased; or if, without this, some new and unportant uses woollen factory. A blacksmith, a cooper, a glazier, a joiner ‘ 
tien. it is obvious, cannot be sent abroad in search of a beter | should be discovered for gold and silver, the rise in the price of |“ Carpenter, or any other tradesman, is an aid toa farmer. | Bo 
market—or, the depreciation of their value must arise to a very | these metals woukl oceasion additional applications of capital need scarcely be stated thatthe farmer who raises and sel! te 
high point indeed, before it can be the toterest of the proprie- and industry to the employment of mining; and, if the returns beef, pork, butter, and cheese to the manulacturer and me pro 
tor to seek for a remedy in exportation. The improvement of | upen this deseription of capital should not be in proportion to |¢hanic, whieh they pay for directly or indirectly, 1 their way Le! 
land, and the erection of houses, is either for the use and plea- | the additional outlays, a permanent rise must take place in the the term is, is a benefit to the mechanic and manufacture; this 
sure of the owncr, or for the use and pleasure of those to whom | price of the precious metals, compared with the mass of other These propositions are so simple, and so well known, that | wh 
he may think proper to lend his land and huuses for a rent, or commoditios. From these views of the causes upon which the | ™!y seem superfluous to state them: yet they are very impor! late 
compensation, agreed upoo. if for the former, the income of value of the precious metals depends, we are enubled to judge ant in the consideration of the subject. It is the aid an has 
the owner consists in the use, or gratification, which he derives | how far the common opinion is well-founded, that if the whole accommodation which one operative—to adopt an awkwar “ 
from his property ; and this. may be a suflicient retarn for the | mass of them were suddenly doubled in amount, their value | ord, which use has recently forced into these discussions- aa 
labor or capital he has expended. But, if he should build a would sink in an equal proportion. Jt is obvious that they affords to another—with the train of consequences resultip det 
great many more houses than he can possibly use, or improve would not. Their valde undoubtedly would be lessened, but therefrom, that England is, In a great degree, indebted for he am 
a great many more grounds than he ean possibly enjoy, this in| mot in that degree. The additional quantity of them, though manufacturing pre-eminence. [t cannot be denied that the tha 
effect would be a depreciation. ‘The owner would be willing of dess use than the original amount, is yet not without its use. |'S @ Connection, more or less remote, between all the variow tion 
to part with a portion of his houses and improvements for less The utility of the whole mass is increased. Although any given | @'ts and trades, so that the flourishing state of any one of ther ove 
than they cost him, rather than. keep them. If houses and quantity is diminished in value, the whole mass together is aids every other. It cannot be denied that the Tariff, or re dee 
lands were exportable commodities, their depreciation might, | somewhat increased in value. It is impossible, therefore, that strictions Upon commerce, which not only supplies tools an jas 
as in the case of gold and silver, be prevented, or checked, by the depreciation in value can be equal to the augmenta- materials for mechanics and manufacturers, but also, to a gre: ct 
the exportation of a portien of them to foreigu countries, where tion in quantity. Hence we infer, that where a depreciation | ¢Xtent, skill and instruction, retards the progress of every a Lew 
the same abundance of them, and consequent cheapness, did | takes place in the value of these metals, to the amount of fifty and manufacture, save and except only those arts and man: red) 
not exist. It is preper to remark, that exportability is only oue | per cent., their quantity has been increased in a still greater |factures w hich itis especially designed to favor. Further, res¢ 
of the quali.ies which check, or modify, the depreciation of a proportion; and we may add, that where the increase of popu- cannot be denied that the particular manufactures which w | rese 
commodity. In feet, exportability implies several qualities, the lation and wealth are supposed at the same time to be opening Tariff is intended to favor, say, for instance, the manufactur. Les 
combination of which, in a commodity, makes it exportable. a new market for them; this inference receives additional of cotton, wool, and iron, are injured by the Tariff, wpon ft. . = 
Durability is one of these. This last quality, though not sufii- strength, or rather, is placed beyond a doubt. Io a country the supposition that, in case there were no Tariff, these manufactur = 
cient of itself to render a commodity exportable, without the | currency of which consisted of gold and silver, and which is | ould still be carried on in this country, notwithstanding fi | oft 
important one of possessing a great value in a small bulk, is; “ holly isolated, if the quantity of these metals, tn all their vari- competition with foreigners. i 
vet sufficient to check any great depreciation arising from | ous applications, should be doubled, the quantity of the cur- Suppose, to test the effect of the Tariff upon the indust: wit 
abundance. ‘The surplus of a commodity possessing this qua- | repey included, the effect would be to depreciate them. The of the country, the custom-houses to be shut up, the le wots 
lity, though it cannot be disposed of immediately, at the cus- value of the whole augmented amount, however, would be in- | 494 buildings to be sold at public auction for the benefit of tt ont 
tomary price, may be reserved, without loss, fur a more favor- ereased. Tho value of the whole amount of the currency, or of public Treasury: If such were the case, the only questic and 
able season, or may be consumed by the bolder. ‘The case is| the gold and silver contained in it, would likewise be increased | Would be, whether our manufacturing establishments could « nee 
otherwise with commodities of a perishable nature. These in the same ratio. But a certain value only is required at the could not continue in operation. If they were pot prostrate con 
must be disposed of or consumed immediately. If the holder | time, for performing the functions of the currency; a part of —if the hands were kept at work, it is most manifest that t! cert 
ef these has more of them than he can consume himself, or| the coin would be melted, therefore, and the gold and silver quantity and value of the manutactured articles which the Sot 
dispose of at the ordinary price, he must reduce his price, or| contained in it applied to other useful purposes. ‘The errone- would ture out in a given time, aud at a given expense, wou ut is 
his loss must be total. ous notion, that, by doubling the quantits of the precious metals, be greater in consequence of the faci: caused hy the abo! and 
Another distinction, too, it is necessary to note, between | you diminish the value of them ia an equal ratio, arises proba- tion of the Tariff. after the abolition of tie ‘Uariff. than befor will 
diferent classes of commodities. A man eannot consume,| bly from our being apt to confound together the idea of the | The benefit to Society, by the increased productiveness « t 
or use, more than a certain limited quantity of some com currency and that of the quantity of the precious metals. It labor in every form, which must result from fre« mmerel era 
modities. Any addition to this quanlity can contribute, in| must be kept in mind that the currency, even in those countries | @tereourse with forei;n countries, has never been calculate sho 
no degree whatever, to his pleasure or gratification. A man,| where it consists wholly of the precious metals, constitutes but by the partisans of the American System, and probably wou! sup 
for example, cannot comsuine above a certain quantity ofja portion of these metals; and that, were not these applicable exceed avy previous calculation of a political economist, wh Teas 
earn, or butcher's meat; and, unless what is over and above} to other purposes than a currency, they must necessarily be un- knows that free communication is the great cause of accemu ort 
this quantity can be kept for a future time, it ean be of no sort | fitted, also, for that purpose. lated wealih. In one or two succeeding nombers I shall ss aba 
fuse to him, apart from the power he may possess of ex-| Itis estimated that the quant'ty of gold and silver now in something of the probable effect ef the abolition of the Tari. nlit 
changing it for something that he is in need of. On the other| use and circulation in Europe and America is fifteen times | ¥PO8 the manulacturers of the United States of America. rig! 
hand, there are some commodities, of which the quantity that} greater than it was previous to the discovery of the lauer A FRIEND TO THE POOR. : 
1 man can consdme, or use, is by no means so definite. An} country. Phe depreciation of those metals is by no means in _ 
iddition to the quantity of them that he possesses, though less proportion to the increase of their quantity. It is estimated as EDI a ote : an 
useful in proportion to ifs amount, may yet contribute much to low as four to one. In other words, thata given quantity or - TED BY CONDY RAGU ET. bre 
his pleasure or gratification. Although he would prefer to part weight of them, represents but a fourth part of the value that Te Thi . , . eom 
with any sur lus of such commodities, above his ordinary con. | it did at the period above referred to. ‘J his is to be accuvunted TERMS.— his paper - published every W EDNEsDAY, and will, a tion 
sumption, for that quantity of other commodities for which it| for, chiefly, no doubt, by the great increase which has taken heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited cor just 
has usually exchanged, yet, if this equivalent is uot offered, his| place, during the lust three centuries, in the population and in- struction of the Constitution. , fine 
toss is uot total. He may use that surplus himself: for, ac-| dustry, and consequently in the wealth, of the civilized portion Js° ‘The price is Five Dociars per annum, payable annually in ad shor 
rording to the supposition, it is useful, although a surplus above : of the glohe. But it is to be ascribed, in some ineasure, also, vance.——Subsecniptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dotzar mel 
the ordinary amount of his cousumption. For the very same | to that quality of the precious metals which renders the de- | per aanum. Pee 
reason, bis neighbor, who deals in some other commodities, | mand for them almost indefinite ; provided the cost of their pro- iF Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages _ 
will not be unwilling 10 purchase, though at a somewhat redu-| duction do not place them beyond the reach of the purchaser. | ‘0 be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub whi 
eed price, a portion of this surplus: for, although this portion Hence it has resulted, that since the discovery of the American | S¢™Pu. be t 
will be an addition to the ordinary amount of his consumption mines, and the consequent abundance and cheapness of gold ay There. are no permanent Agense for this paper, at any place, and eith 
af the commodity of which it consists, yet, as, according to| 20d silver, these metals have been applied to a variety of ian e pay meuts are to be made directly tu the Editor, who incurs the risk ot cele 
the supposition, it is useful, it may be advantageous fur him to| to Which they had never been appiied before. Could they not¢, pomvcomy = —amnaard by at ant will forward receipts therefor, fres ot We 
purchase it, though ata price somewhat reduced. have been applied to these uses, the depreciation of their value, eC The tga ara RUE Banks, most -onvenient to th bseri — 
The same thing holds true of acommunity. If the whole mass} SUPpesing an equal increase of their quantity, would, have | bers, will-be accepted in payment. ore mn 
of certain descriptions of commodities.which aro consumed, or been much greater than it is. oa 
avod, by a community, be augmented, its uillity may yot.be ia no. { To.be continued in our next: ] |Printed by T. W. USTICK, No. 3, Franklin Place, (nem the | haut 
Pest Office,) Philadelphia. ee | 








